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GENERAL ELECTRIC J-47 





Meeting the specific requirements of 
BOEING B-47 jet engine manufacturers and the 
Armed Services, BG igniters are in 
use in many U.S.A.F. turbo jet aircraft. 
Maintaining maximum performance and durability as well 
as accessibility so important for economical maintenance, 
BG igniters are the choice of major turbo jet engine manu- 
facturers. 
Giving exceptional performance under the most rugged com- 
bat conditions, BG igniters are preferred by maintenance and 
engineering personnel in the jet engine field. 





MODEL 
ATG 


For information on this 
and other BG products, write: 


THE CORPORATION 


136 WEST 52nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y, 
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Although military plane production is now numerically “on schedule” (at the rate of 


10,000 planes yearly), the figures are misleading. Lightplanes are ahead 
of schedule, but output of jet bombers and fighters is lagging. Production 
goal of 15,000 planes yearly is to be reached in 1953. 





Recent rise in cost-of-living index means wage boosts of at least one cent an hour 
for thousands of aircraft workers covered by contracts with escalator clauses. 





British are planning a Comet IV which they think will be “the” jet transport. It will 
be the perfected result of first three models, all of which are experimental in 
one way or another. 





Controversy over a national high intensity approach light standard will be renewed 
with publication soon of a report by a CAA working group, composed of Air 
Force, Navy, ATA, CAA, and Air Line Pilots Association. Latter three will 
favor ALPA’s center-row system over slope line and left-row ladder systems 
now installed. AF and Navy will dissent and won’t sign the report. 





Sen. Owen Brewster’s position in Republican party will probably assure him of top 
spot somewhere in the administration if his party comes into power. It’s un- 
likely that Brewster, defeated in the Maine primary, will drop his interest 
in aviation. 





Five airlines are interested in possible merger with Capital Airlines, now that North- 
west-Capital deal is off. They are United, American, National, Eastern, and 
TWA. UAL talks are further along than any others. 





CAB will keep after Colonial Airlines unti] merger deal is reached which Board be- 
lieves is in long-range public interest (see “News at Deadline” for mer- 
ger offers). A deal based only on financial considerations won’t be approved. 





Busy telephones are costing the airlines some traffic. Public is still having trouble 
reaching reservations departments by phone. Top executives are trying to un- 
snarl the jam. 





Among the 42 safety awards to US. airlines by the National Safety Gouncil were 
three to carriers with over 20 years’ operation without fatalities—Hawaiian 
Airlines (22), Colonial (21) and Inland (20). Three went to lines with records 
of 15 years or more—Northwest, Continental, and Chicago and Southern. 





Question of mandatory separation of maintenance and inspection activities in the air- 

lines may become the subject of a formal CAB hearing as a result of protests 
voiced by the Air Line Pilots Association and Flight Engineers International 
Association when CAB attempted to eliminate the proposed ruling. 
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Trouble Ahead on Wages 


The new version of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, just passed by the House and Senate, 
leaves the aircraft industry in pretty much its 
former status as far as allocations of steel, 
copper and aluminum are concerned. 

But one big headache as far as plane 
builders are concerned will be a new rule 
exempting professional engineers from all 
wage and salary controls. 

The already critical shortage of engineers 
in the aircraft industry may become worse 
as a result of this amendment, because aircraft 
firms will probably be unable to offer salaries 
as high as those offered by other industries. 
If nothing else materializes, there will un- 
doubtedly be demands by engineers working 
for aircraft and engine producers for higher 
pay. And the industry will probably have to 
meet those demands. 


Did! . . . Didn't! ... Did! ... 


Were it not for the fact that a leading 
aircraft-automobile manufacturer was unjustly 
castigated on the floor of the House, the go- 
around involving Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and Rep. 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R., Wisc.) might well be 
called a comedy of errors. 

After O’Konski’s charges were made, 
Henry J. Kaiser and his son Edgar presented 
him with sworn statements refuting the alle- 
gations point by point. Newspapers then re- 
ceived a release labeled “From the Office of 
Alvin E. O’Konski,” which quoted the Con- 
gressman as being entirely satisfied that the 
Kaiser document “completely refutes all of the 
charges I inserted in the [Congressional] 
Record.” The news release also said O’Konski 
would insert the Kaiser statements in the 
Record. 

They ended up in the Record—but they 
were inserted by Rep. James H. Morrison (D., 
La.) who explained he was inserting the state- 
ment and the retraction for O’Konski during 
the Republican’s absence in his home state. 

Then O’Konski came back with a denial 
that he had retracted the charges. He said, 
“I did not give any person authority to put 
anything in the Congressional Record or to 
make any statement of any nature as coming 
from me.” He followed up with a statement 
that the press release attributed to him had 
been prepared by Kaiser associates as a “sug- 
gested” statement and added that the remarks 
“were not mine nor were they released by me 
or my Office.” 

At this point, the Kaiser-Frazer office 
issued a counter-statement declaring O’Konski 
had definitely written the news release and 
“any statement by Congressman O’Konski to 
the contrary is just as untrue and insincere as 
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his original erroneous charges.” K-F added 
that the Congressman had also directed the 
Kaiser office to distribute the original news 
release and had given his permission to repro- 
duce it. All of these incidents were witnessed 
by qualified observers, Kaiser said. Thus far, 
no new rebuttal from O’Konski. 


Machine Tool Program: A Classic 


“Inexcusable shortsightedness and gross 
mismanagement” is the phrase the Senate 
Small Business Subcommittee on Mobilization 
and Procurement used to describe the handling 
of the machine too] program by the Defense 
Department and other government agencies 
during the current buildup. 

Sen. Blair Moody’s (D., Mich.) group 
scored the Defense Department for not pro- 
ducing a master priority list for machine tools 
until January, 1952 (18 months after Korea), 
calling this “a classic example of nonfeasance.” 
It was also critical of the delay in granting 
price relief and priorities assistance to machine 
tool builders. 

The subcommittee’s report recom- 
mended an “aggressive” program to stabilize 
the traditionally feast-or-famine machine tool 
industry—a program which should also be ex- 
tended to the aircraft industry. 


The Fight for Union Shops 


Aircraft labor’s demand for a union 
shop, which would force all newly hired work- 
ers to join the union shortly after getting on 
the payroll, seems to be lessening in view of 
the determination of some aircraft companies 
not to give in on this particular issue. 

In its contract with Douglas-Long 
Beach, for example, the UAW-CIO can legally 
call a strike on the union shop issue. But the 
Autoworkers have not seen fit to try to pull a 
strike or even yell loudly on this single point. 
The same situation holds true at Ryan Aero- 
nautical in its pact with the UAW and at 
Boeing-Wichita in the case of the AFL-Ma- 
chinists. 

Current negotiations between General 
Electric’s J-47 plant at Lockland and the two 
aircraft unions have also bogged down over 
the union shop. As a result, the UAW has 
retreated to a demand for a maintenance-of- 
membership clause. The IAM’s negotiations 
with GE also resulted in the Machinists back- 
ing down from the union shop, although they 
have supposedly gone back to their original 
demand since. It can be safely predicted, how- 
ever, that the ultimate GE contract with both 
unions this year will not include the union 


shop. 
... Robert M. Loebelson 
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THE FJ-2 FURY 
Vi This North American Aviation, Inc. new 
f sweptwing jet fighter is a speedy, highly maneuverable 
plane designed especially for Navy carrier operations. The optical 
properties of its Swedlow-made transparent enclosure contribute to the 
efficiency with which this versatile fighting machine can perform in action. 


\ VISIBILITY @ by Swedlow 


The Swedlow facilities bring to the seubesiine lines of American 
industry 10 years of specialized experience in precision engi- 
neering and production of acrylic and laminated 
fiberglas parts. 
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CHARLES AMMANN, American Airlines assistant director of reserva- 
tions and ticket offices, has spent a substantial part of his time during the 
past eight years working in cooperation with the Teleregister Corporation 
on an automatic reservations system—a machine which American is now 
putting into operation at New York City (see page 24). 

Ammann, 42, has an unusual combination of talents, having served 
as both project engineer and communications engineer with American 
Airlines prior to going into reservations work. His formal education in- 
cluded training at Columbia, Syracuse, and New York Universities. Prior 
to joining AA in 1943 he was employed by Eastern Engineering and Sales 
Corp., Aqua Systems, Inc., and Cross Paper Products Co. During this 
period he worked on the design of a sound system for West Point 
Military Academy, the Woolworth stores, and on the design of ship-to- 
shore radiotelephone equipment. 
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TVOR SPECIAL NEWSLETTER 


Of vital interest to Airline Management, this newsletter is a condensation of latest news 
about the Air Transport Association developed, low-cost Terminal VHF Omni-Range unit. 































What it is — A new, low-cost let- 
down facility for airline stops. it 
promises a substantial contribution to 
safety and efficiency of public air 











transportation -— improved regularity at 
lower traffic density points — here and 
abroad. And — estimated total cost for 


the new unit is less than $8,000 
a fraction of the cost of existing VOR 
facilities. 











How it all started — Milton W. 
Arnold, Vice President — Operations and 
Engineering for ATA, directed the ANTC Division to develop a let-—down facility 
practical for use by airlines. The situation as ATA saw it — 200 certified stops 
are now limited to fair weather operation because of lack of suitable let-—down 
aids — 200 to 300 more airline stops to be certificated within two years — the CAA 
unable, for budgetary reasons, to install a let-—down facility of any type at many 
of the new locations. 


























Conclusion — A pressing need for a let-—down aid available to airlines. 
Furthermore, the equipment must: (1) be designed for operation with present VOR 
airborne equipment. (2) be low-cost to justify its use in low density locations. 
(3) be placed on the airport itself for real estate, installation and maintenance 
savings. (4) be off-the-shelf equipment, using circuit designs thoroughly proved 
in service. 

















The project got under way. Equipment — a number of standard Wilcox units were 
selected and installed in a low-cost, small space shelter. Tests of the completed 
unit were made at Friendship International Airport, Baltimore, Maryland. These 
tests made by flight test experts indicate that course accuracy, over-station 
indication and stability of indication are highly satisfactory. 











Wilcox Electric Company, Inc. is proceeding with plans for sale of packaged 
unit based upon the design developed. This amazing new safety aid will meet low-cost 
needs here and abroad. Volume sales throughout the world will cut individual cost 
to you. 











RECOMMENDED ACTION: Start planning for additional low-cost TVOR facilities so 
that you can improve safety and regularity of scheduled service under all weather 





conditions. 


Estimated delivery of new 4 
nd s wilcox 


Wilcox TVOR units—beginning be-— 

fore 51 December 1952. ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Contact us immediately for com— Weurteceth & Chestent 
plete information! 
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Wherever Man Flies 


Hamilton Standard’s long experience as the leader in propeller design and pro- 





duction is also devoted to supplying other equipment for such outstanding airplanes 


: a 
as the North American FJ-2 and F-86D jet fighters for the Navy and Air Force. 


PROPELLERS * STARTERS * AiR-CONDITIONERS *® FUEL CONTROLS *® AUXILIARY DRIVES * HYDRAULIC PUMPS 



























Editorial 





Report to Uncle Joe 


(We have just intercepted a secret report to Joe 
Stalin from one of his operatives in the U.S. and we 
thought you'd like to take a peek at it—Wayne W. 
PARRISH): 


Hon. Josef Stalin 

The Kremlin, Moscow 

From: Operative Z-2—USA 

Subject: Serial Report No. 345—Aircraft 


My dear Marshal Stalin, I regret very much 


that this latest report on my North American assign- 

ment has been delayed, but we have had a few difficul- 

ties here. I have had to replace a few agents here and 

there and, if I may beg pardon for saying so, the 

assignment given to me has not been an easy one. 

But I can report much solid progress. The atten- 

tion of the American people 

is now wholly focused on 

hy baseball and national politics, 

and Congress is virtually 

out of business for the re- 

L/ . * mainder of the year. There 

’ was a time a few weeks ago 

when I was afraid the Sen- 

ate would conduct an in- 

vestigation of the defense program, but fortunately 
for us this move has been averted. 

I can report optimistically on two scores. First, 
the aircraft stretch-out is an assured fact. Some sub- 
contractors have begun to suffer. There is no threat 
of big-scale production. Second, although this was 
not so easy to accomplish at first, we have achieved 
a very real delay in research and development work. 
I don’t mean to boast, my dear Marshal, but I think 
that I and the agents you assigned to help me have 
succeeded very well in slowing down the entire 
aircraft production and research program. 

As you recall, the Politburo was worried for 
fear the action in Korea would result in another World 
War II production build-up. You will recall my argu- 
nents at the time I undertook the assignment from 
you that Korea was not a world war and that Ameri- 
cans were not capable of expanding war preduction 
during peacetime to any real extent. I am grateful 
hat the Politburo finally accepted my judgment, be- 
‘ause my initial analysis has proved correct. 

The American production success in World 
Var II was due almost entirely to the fact that in- 
lustry took over the job of producing and cut red 
ape, using the same techniques that it has used to 
uild things in peacetime. I know it is difficult for 
he Politburo to understand how things work over 
1ere, but industry doesn’t like to work for govern- 
nent and will only go all-out when there is a real 
var. I am now referring to the big industries like 
iutomobiles and steel, not the aircraft companies. 

So when World War II ended, the Americans 
vent to work to draw up emergency mobilization 
slans to become effective in the event of another 
war. This is where I guessed right. These plans called 
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for the same utilization of big industries as in World 
War II. Peacetime plants would be converted as be- 
fore. I knew this wouldn’t work because there just 
wasn’t going to be an all-out war. Right now, I mean. 
And Korea would never be accepted as a big war. 
So all those mobilization plans had to be scrapped; 
or maybe they just put them back in the files. 

What a peculiar people these Americans are, 
my dear Marshal. I guess the Politburo still can’t 
get over the production job they did in World War 
II, but when there is no big war these Americans 
just simply can’t get worked up over military pro- 
duction. Some plants were re-opened but results 
have been very slow. Other plants have been closed, 
or the plans changed, and a lot of time and money has 
been spent with no coordination and no drive. 

Ever since I received the assignment to keep 
the Americans from going too far with aircraft pro- 
duction, I have had two major objectives. One was 
to keep control of the program in the military itself, 
the other was to squeeze profits out of the aircraft 
industry so there wouldn’t be much money left for 
research. It is a strange set-up over here, my dear 
Marshal. Except for a limited number of research 
contracts, the aircraft industry has to conduct its 
research out of the money it has left after taxes. 


Lawyers at Work 


I had a few doubts about succeeding on my 
first objective, but everything is under firm control 
now. Some industry people were called into Wash- 
ington to start the mobilization wheels moving and 
for a-while it looked as if the Americans were going 
places, but almost all of these men have now gone 
back to their regular jobs. They found they didn’t 
have much control or power. This is still peacetime 
America. There are a few lawyers left in top places 
in the Pentagon, and I always say if you want to 
confuse anything just put a lawyer in charge of it. 
As long as the lawyers keep trying to administrate 
we have no worries. 

The thing I’m really proud of is how I have 
held up research programs. You'll be interested in 
how this was done. It was simple. I started with that 
old moth-eaten crusade of take-the-profits-out-of- 
warmaking and did it work! With the help of some 
speeches in Congress and some newspaper columnists 
and the usual crowd we can always count on, we 
stirred up enough fuss that Congress decided that 
profits after taxes for defense industries should be 
limited to 15%. 

This wasn’t bad as a starter, but 15% is much 
too much, so we kept the campaign going and pretty 
soon the Defense Department lowered that 15% to 
abeut 7%, and from then on it’s been easy. Last year 
the aircraft industry got as low as 2% profits after 
taxes, and of course this means there was very little 
money available for research. I know the Politburo 
won’t understand this, but all other industries were 
permitted to do a lot better. Only the aircraft builders 
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were really pinched. That is part of my strategy. So 
long as other industries aren’t hurt much, they aren’t 
going to support the aircraft manufacturers’ attempts 
to get more money. And the manufacturers don’t 
dare scream these days. These American military 
fellows don’t like criticism. 

Of course there is some research going on, be- 
cause the Air Force and the Navy let out contracts, 
but I figure we’ve stalled research by three or four 
years just in the past twelve months. You see, when 
production figures didn’t go upward, Congress put 
the heat on the military. So the military, in turn, 
diverted research money to production. 

The only thing I’ve had to fear, really, is that 
the Americans might wake up and separate produc- 
tion responsibility from the military, just as the 
British do. But so far there has been no great demand 
for such a separation, and so long as the generals, 
who are trained to fight, also have charge of planning 
and procurement and production, we have no wor- 
ries. They’re all empire builders, as you know from 
experience at home, my dear Marshal. But at home 
you know how to handle those matters. 

With the vital help of my agents, I’ve been 
able to multiply paper work far beyond expectations. 
It now takes months instead of days to route ap- 
provals through channels. Even the logistics are 
favorable. In 1776 the Americans moved supplies to 
the field command at a speed of one and a half miles 
per hour. The latest figure, which I obtained from a 
good inside source, is three and a half miles per hour. 
These Americans think everyone else in the world 
is slow, but they aren’t so hot themselves, if I may 
use one of their expressions. 





You'll enjoy this illustration, too. One avia- 
tion company which employed 20,000 people in 
World War II had only 26 military personnel as- 
signed to it then. These included inspectors. Today 
that company employs 5,000 people and has 125 mili- 
tary personnel. Inspectors everywhere. Tons of paper 
work. The management is being driven crazy. You’d 
really get a laugh out of it. Just put a barber into a 
uniform and make an inspector out of him overnight, 

and you’ve got things bawled up for sure. 

Our long-range program for forcing the 
American aircraft builders into nationalization is 
moving right along, although we soft-pedal any men- 
tion of it. The steady integration of the bumbling 
military into control of plants is virtually complete. 
Industry is now unable to undertake extensive re- 
search and development programs except for what 
they can obtain from contracts. The military is tell- 
ing Congress that industry is to blame for lack of 
production. It’s only a matter of time. 


Of course I in my humble position do not pre- 
tend to know your timetable. I can report, however, 
that as far as my assignment is concerned, every- 
thing is favorable. There is no way for the American 
aircraft industry to survive a knockout blow within 
two, or perhaps three, years. 










Always yours faithfully, 
OperaAToR Z-2—USA 


P.S. If I may ask a personal favor, my dear Marshal, 
is there anything you can do to curtail the flow of 
memos to me from the Politburo? I am spending too 
much of my time answering questions from Moscow. 
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AGAINST CIRCUIT FAILURE 


When operating conditions demand an elec- 
trical connector that will stand up under the most 
rugged requirements, always choose Bendix 
Scinflex Electrical Connectors. The insert mate- 
rial, an exclusive Bendix development, is one 
of our contributions to the electrical connector 
industry. The dielectric strength remains well 
above requirements within the temperature range 
of —67°F to +275°F. It makes possible a design 
increasing resistance to flashover and creepage. 
It withstands maximum conditions of current and 
voltage without breakdown. But that is only part 
of the story. It’s also the reason why they are 
vibration-proof and moisture-proof. So, naturally, 
it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex Connectors and 
get this extra protection. Our sales department 
will be glad to furnish complete information 
on request. 


© Moisture-Proof « Radio Quiet « Single Piece 
Inserts ¢ Vibration-Proof « Light Weight « High 
Insulation Resistance « High Resistance to Fuels 
and Oils « Fungus Resistant « Easy Assembly 
and Disassembly « Fewer Parts than any other 
Connector « No additional solder required. 
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THIS NEW (1: (11): |], ) LUXURY PASSENGER SEAT 


gives you a comfortable ride by day and a refreshing sleep by night 


The Slumberyde* was designed for Pan American World 
Airways’ new DC-6B Clippers. It provides the ideal seatin 
combination for relaxing day and night air travel. Cushion 
with thick foam rubber, it provides body-fitting comfort in 
any position. Requires less space than conventional berths 
for overnight flights. 

Flexibility is an important feature of the Slumberyde. It is 
adaptable to a wide variety of seating arrangements, can be 
faced forward or aft, on either side of the ship. This seat is 
particularly adaptable to a unique type of installation that 
permits attaching, detaching, or spacing the seats with ease 
to meet pay-load requirements. The back folds forward to 





simplify pending ont to facilitate passenger-cargo operations, 
AEROTHER 


seats are designed so that small detail 

parts, rather than whole major assemblies, can be replaced 
at scheduled stops quickly, easily, and inexpensively. The 
Slumberyde is contoured to fit the Douglas DC-4 and DC-6, 
Boeing Stratocruiser, and Lockheed Constellation. 

Thousands of AEROTHERM seats now in use by many 
famous airlines indicate the ability of our designers to hel 
solve your aircraft seating problems. Why not write or ca 
our representative nearest you today for engineering aid or 
for AEROTHERM literature. 
*Reg. T.M. Applied for. 
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Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The 
Editor, American Aviation Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Anonymous letters will not be printed, but 
names will be withheld upon request. 





DUTCH UNCLE 
To The Editor: 


CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 
FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY IN AVIA- 
TION PUBLISHING STOP ENTHUSI- 
ASM YOU DISPLAY FOR NEXT 
FIFTEEN YEARS IS EXCELLENT 
AUGURY FOR YOUR CONTINUED 
IMPORTANT SERVICE AS AIR 
TRANSPORT’S INDEPENDENT 
DUTCH UNCLE. 

WILLIAM P. HILDRED 
Director General 
International Air Transport Association 


PORT ARTHUR HEARD FROM 
To The Editor: 


The attached page [Airport News 

Digest] comes from your issue of June 9. 

Jefferson County Airport is Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur. 

The airport is closer to Port Arthur 
than it is to Beaumont. 

How could you overlook one of the 
greatest oil refining centers in the en- 
tire world? 

EDW. D. RAPIER 
Austin & Fifth Building Corp. 
Port Arthur, Texas 


(CAA’s National Airport Plan, our bible 

= am — -% Jefferson County 
mont wi 

Port Arthur—Ed.) ee © 


WHOLEHEARTED 
To the Editor: 


I was very interested in the .ob- 
servations regarding small town airline 
Station managers and agents versus the 
big-city boys, contained in your “Air- 
line Commentary” column of June 9th. 

As one of the smallest scheduled 
airlines, we subscribe wholeheartedly to 
those sentiments, and are taking the 
liberty of reproducing the comments in 
our house organ. 

D. S. GETCHELL 
General Traffic & Sales Mgr. 
Lake Central Airlines 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ENTHUSIASM 


To the Editor: 


With interest and enthusiasm, we 
read the letter quoted by you in your 
article appearing in the June 9 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION. 

We wholeheartedly agree and ap- 
preciate the fact that someone, at last, 
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has acknowledged and favored the 

versatility of the Small Station Agent. 
F. M. PETERS 

National Airlines 

Valdosta, Georgia 


MORE CHANNELS FOR WILCOX 


To the Editor: 


Reference is made to your article 
“IATA Experts Probe Flight Radio 
Problems” as reported by your Richard 
G. Worcester, page 24, issue of 9 June 
1952. 

Quoting paragraph 5 of column 3, 
“The symposium did not feel alarm at 
the equipment side of this channel de- 
mand. The ARC-1, modified, handles 
19 channels, the British STRA-12A 23 
channels and the ARC-3, modified, 24. 
Further ARC-1 modifications and the 
Wilcox handle 50 channels and the 
STR-12C and Marconi provide 70 chan- 
nels, and the Collins, Bendix and other 
U. K. units provide up to 140.” 

We find the above information, as 
related to our products, to be inaccurate, 
since our company has not offered less 
than the 70 channels which were avail- 
able in our earlier Type 361A VHF Air- 
borne Equipment. Our new Type 440A 
VHF Airborne Communications System, 
available commercially since 1950, pro- 
vides 180 channels of VHF, 118 to 136 
MC. 

In that this article would place our 
equipment in the obsolete category, we 
feel that a rather severe injustice has 
been done, in that it reflects unfavor- 
ably on our company by inference that 
we have not kept abreast of develop- 
ments and customer requirements. 


DONALD E. BUSSE 


Wilcox Electric Company, Inc. 
Kansas City 1, Mo. 


(We regret that this error occurred. The 
report, as indicated in the text, was received 
from a correspondent who attended the IATA 
sessions in Copenhagen, but at this date it 
is impossible to tell where the misinforma- 
tion was introduced. The incident is par- 
ticularly unfortunate because the advanced 
Wilcox equipment concerned is widely recog- 
nized in the industry.—Ed.) 


SAFETY REPORT 


To the Editor: 


As a commercial airline pilot any 
information on flight safety is of ex- 
treme interest to me. Your article, “How 
Much is Greater Flight Safety Worth,” 
appearing in the May 26, 1952, issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION, attracted my atten- 
tion. This article has stimulated my 
desire to read and study the entire 
second annual report of The Cornell 
Guggenheim Aviation Safety Center. 
Perhaps you can tell me, and others 
who may be interested, if and from 
whom the report can be obtained. 


EDWARD R. WATSON 
Miami 44, Florida 


(Reader Watson, and anyone else who is 
interested in the Safety Center’s second an- 
nual report, can address his request to the 
Cornell-Guaggenheim Aviation Safety Center, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York.—Ed.) 





Books 





BASIC AERONAUTICS, by Merrill 
E. Tower. Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
252 pages. $3.70. 


Although written for use in high 
school and junior college, this is a good 
basic text on theory of flight, meteor- 
clogy, navigation, and general aviation 
for any aviation novice or air age en- 
thusiast who feels the need for review. 

Well illustrated with charts, dia- 
grams, cartoons, and photographs, the 
book is divided into five parts, includ- 
ing the airplane, the pilot, the weather, 
navigation, and local, national, and in- 
ternational aviation. All categories are 
described and simplified in direct and 
concise writing. 

It should make an excellent ref- 
erence for primary questions on theory 
of flight, engines, aircraft structures, 
helicopters, and weather forecasting 
and information. Included at the end 
of each chapter are study questions to 
help summarize the preceding text. 
Aviation occupations and job opportuni- 
ties are analyzed in a chapter . 

The book has been awarded an 
“Aeronautical Book Citation” by the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical History, Inc., be- 
cause it is “well written, well named 
and well welded to serve as an essential- 
ly useful and outstanding educational 
book for all those who belong, as most 
do, to the Air-Age Century of our 
present world.” 





Obituary 





WILFORD R. MAY 


Wilford R. May, manager of 
Canadian Pacific Airlines Repairs Ltd., 
at Calgary, Alberta, died of a heart at- 
tack while on a mountain hike on 
June 21. 

May joined Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines after World War II as director of 
development and served until May, 1951, 
when he was appointed manager. A 
World War I ace and holder of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, he served in 
World War II as director of three 
training schools that CPA operated for 
the British Commonwealth air training 
plan. He also was responsible for cre- 
ating the first paratroop rescue training 
course. 
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Another AiResearch First! 
Pioneer in creating aircraft heat 
transfer equipment—AiResearch 
builds the only oil coolers which 
can be serviced in the field! 

For example, the new AiResearch 
oil cooler shown above has a core 
of tubes that is completely remov- 
able. Also, individual tubes in the 
core can be replaced in the field. 

Since the core can be removed 
and easily cleaned by a flushing 


Jet engine 


process, the oil system is kept free 
of metal chips and sludge, thus 
avoiding severe damage to valuable 
engines. This saving of time and 
equipment aids the Armed Services 
in delivering “more air power for 
the dollar.” 

This new-type oil cooler can 
withstand 1800 Ibs. fuel pressure, 
a very high rating. 

Today AiResearch manufactures 
66 different types of heat exchang- 





ers to equip nearly every high 
speed, high altitude airplane of 
United States design. They include 
fuel-oil coolers, air-oil coolers, air- 
to-air heat exchangers and special 
equipment for cabin heating, cool- 
ing and moisture control. 
. 

Would you like to work with us? 
Qualified engineers, scientists and skilled 
craftsmen are needed now at AiResearch 
in both Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company: 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA + PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Air Turbine Refrigeration Heat Transfer Equipment Electric Actuators 
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Gos Turbines Cabin Superchergers Pneumatic Power Units 


Electron Controls 





me &, 


Coble Pressure Contrels ~ Temperature Controls 









EET William D. (for Daniel) Perreault, 
better known as Bill to his many hun- 
dreds of friends in the industry. Bill was 
recently appointed managing editor of 
AMERICAN AviaTION and in addition to these 
duties still writes his popular “Extra-Sec- 
tion” column and original feature articles. 


Perreault 


Stop in and meet Bill, next time you’re in Washington. He’s 
a very interesting man to know. You'll see a sturdy, unassuming 
New Englander who has one of the most disarming grins found 
in the aviation field today. 


Bill’s career was launched right after his high school days, 
when he went through a Providence aeronautics school; taking li- 
censes in aircraft and engine mechanics. Afterward he joined Pratt 
& Whitney as a production test engineer. (But we'll bet few people 
know that Bill also studied law for several years at La Salle Ex- 
tension University.) 


Next, American Airlines claimed Bill for five years. Here, he 
personally trained practically all of American’s flight engineers for 
its military C-54 operation, then instructed pilots on the use of 
DC-3 equipment. The Air Transport Command used his services 
during this time on special project work. At the ATC’s far-flung 
bases from Natal in Brazil to the Azores, Bill kept busy training 
military and airline personnel in the operation and maintenance 
of C-54 equipment. In addition, for American, Bill was supervisor of 
traininig aids and of military maintenance manuals. 


After this period, Bill went to Colonial Airlines, supervised 
their maintenance training and wound up as chief inspector. Then 
American Aviation sought his valuable experience and made him 
technical editor. Bill was in this capacity for the past four years 
during which he set the enviable record of attending every major 
engineering, operations, and maintenance conference held in the 
industry. 


When Bill isn’t at the editorial offices, or flying to the in- 
dustry’s key centers for first-hand information, you can find him 
snugly settled in a neat house in a nearby Maryland suburb, with 
wife Barbara and his children, Janet and Bill, Jr., ages six and four 
respectively. 


Back in 1944 Bill Perreault first subscribed to American 
Aviation and renewed year after year, because he knew how useful 
this leading newsmagazine was to his aviation career. 


If you are not now a regular subscriber, write to Bill and 
he'll be glad to tell you how American Aviation can help you 
on the job. Then subscribe to this leading newsmagazine of the 
industry. Rates are five dollars a year, two years for eight dollars, 
three years for ten dollars. When you mail your order, please in- 
clude job title, company connection, and mailing address. (If you 
already subscribe, give a subscription to a friend or associate in 
the industry!) 


The address: AmMERiIcAN AviaTION, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. . . . One of the airfleet of five aviation 
publications issued by the world’s largest aviation publishers. 



















When & Where 





July 


July 


July 


8-12—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


10-12—National Assn. of State 
Aviation Officials, Summer Board 
Meeting, Alpine Rose Lodge, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


14—Corporation Aircraft Owners 
Assn., St. Louis Division, Re- 
gional Air Safety Forum, Kratz 
Airport, St. Louis, Mo. 


July 16-18—Institute of the Aeronautical 


Sciences, Annual Summer Meet- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


July 17-18—Women Flyers of America, 


National Convention, Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. 


July 25-26—Parks College of Aeronau- 


tical Technology of St. Louis 
University, Silver Anniversary 
Homecoming, East St. Louis, IIl. 


July 30-31—University Aviation Associa- 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


June 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 





tion, 5th Annual Meeting, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 

11-13—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, West Coast Meeting, San 
Francisco. 


. 28-30—National Aeronautic Asso- 


ciation, Annual Meeting, Fort 
Shelby Hotel, Detroit. 


28-31—Air Force Association, An- 
nual Convention, Detroit. 


8-10—3rd National Standardiza- 
tion Conference, sponsored by 
American Standards Assn., 
Museum of Science & Industry, 
Chicago. 


International 


30-July 13—International Soaring 
Championships, Madrid, Spain. 


. 19—ICAO, Aeronautical Informa- 


tion Services (AIS), Ist Session, 
Montreal. 


20-28—8th Int'l Congress on 
Theoretical & Applied Mechanics, 
Istanbul. 

1-7—Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, Annual Display, 
Farnborough, England. 


15-I9—IATA, Eighth Annual 
General Meeting, Geneva. 


16—ICAO, Statistics Division 
(STA), 2nd Session, Montreal. 
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new 
tourist 
service 
fly with 


SKYDROL 


a 


“The Rainbow,”” Pan American World Airways’ 
new tourist service, is up there with everything 
but fares. The brand-new Douglas DC-6B’s offer 
the “tops” in luxury, speed and safety. And pre- 
arranged, all-inclusive tours to Europe are within 
the budgets of average Americans! 

Monsanto Skydrol serves in the cabin supercharg- 
ers and throughout the hydraulic systems of these 
mammoth Pan American ships. It makes an impor- 
tant contribution to safety. Skydrol is the non- 
flammable-type hydraulic fluid that now serves 13 
air lines and has almost a million hours in the air 
to its credit. 

Skydrol exceeds the nonflammability requirements 
of AMS 3150... has more than double the lubricity 
of ordinary hydraulic fluids . . . is stable at operat- 
ing temperatures and pressures . . . is noncorrosive 
to aircraft metals. . . is nontoxic. 

It’s easy to switch to Monsanto Skydrol, the one 
fluid that is suitable for every hydraulically oper- 
ated part of your planes. For further information, 
write for the new, 24-page Monsanto booklet, 
“Skydrol Nonflammable-type Hydraulic Fluid for 
Aircraft.””, MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

Outside the United States, Monsanto Skydrol is 
obtainable at key airports on international routes 
through marketers of ESSO Aviation Products. 
Skydrol: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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b iporgy IS ONE monotonously recurring “news’ 
story, apparently a favorite with editors, which is 
becoming increasingly irksome. It is all the more irk- 
some because it was first fostered by official Department 
of Defense spokesmen, who, it is feared, did not believe 
it themselves. We refer to the story, which appears 
with clockwork regularity about once a week: that the 
Russian designed MiG-15 fighter is a far superior piece 
of equipment to the North American F-86 Sabre. 

This item, suspiciously, first made its appearance 
about the time the 1953 budget was presented to Con- 
gress, which gives rise to the thought that perhaps it 
was designed to create an atmosphere of sympathy for 
the Air Force because of the “little” money it had to 
spend for newer, more advanced types of aircraft. If 
it was, it failed miserably in its purpose, for instead of 
clucking sympathetically, an irate Congress demanded 
“How come?” after all the money it had appropri- 
ated for new planes. 

At any rate, there seems to be little basis for the 
story. As a famous politician used to say, “Let’s look 
at the record.” 

Box Score to Date 


Here is the record as of June 20, the latest date 
for which figures are available at press time: In air-to- 
air combat, with no outside influences such as ground 
fire involved, the Air Force has lost 35 F-86’s to the 
MiG’s. At the same time, the F-86’s destroyed 299 
MiG’s and listed another 46 as “probables.” The “kills” 
are well substantiated; the probables are open to some 
question. But even assuming that only half of the 
probables were actual kills, the record gives the F-86 a 
superiority ratio of better than nine to one over the 
redoubtable MiG. 

It is hard to reconcile that box score with the 
claims that the MiG is a far superior airplane. There 
are at least 299 Communist pilots who probably have 
a different view on the subject, but unfortunately their 
testimony is not available. 

The sponsors of the MiG superiority line have an 
answer for the cold figures of the box score. The F-86’s 
record, they say, is due to two major factors: the USAF 
pilots are better trained and the F-86 has superior armor 
and gunsighting equipment. However, they add, the 
MiG can outperform the F-86, at least at certain alti- 
tudes and in certain maneuvers. 

There is little argument on the score that USAF 
pilots are well trained, but it is hard to believe that 
this training alone could be responsible for the nine-to- 
one ratio, unless the Communists are sending up the 
Chinese equivalent of Civil Air Patrol cadets. Quite the 
contrary, most of the reports from combat pilots indicate 
that the Communist jet jockeys are of a reasonably high 
caliber. It is safe to assume that a certain portion of 
the F-86’s superiority ratio is due to greater proficiency 
on the part of USAF pilots, but our research indicates 
that it must necessarily be the smaller portion. 

If that assumption is acceptable, it follows that 
the F-86, in air-to-air combat against the MiG, is 
actually a better airplane than the MiG, not an inferior 
one. Of course it has superior armament and greater 
resistance to damage. But these are not extra added 
attractions; they are integral parts of a jet fighter. 


Never Underestimate the F-86 





The reason for the existence of a fighter plane is 
to knock other airplanes out of the sky. If it can do 
that successfully (and a nine-to-one ratio seems reason- 
ably successful), then what is the long-run difference 
if it gives away a slight advantage in certain perform- 
ance categories to its opponent? Obviously, judging 
again from the box score, the categories in which the 
MiG holds its alleged advantage must be relatively 
unimportant. To paraphrase the Bible, what doth it 
profit a plane to turn on a dime if it suffers the loss 
of its empennage? 

Remember that the superior armor and gun- 
sighting equipment in the F-86 means added weight, 
which in turn means a compromise in performance. 
If the MiG had these advantages, would it still be able 
to “outperform” the F-86? And if the two planes met 
on an air battlefield at equal weights what would be 
the box score? We have the suspicion that the MiG 
would find itself on the short end of a ratio consider- 
ably worse than the current nine to one. 

There is still another factor to be considered, one 
which has gone practically unmentioned in all the stories 
of the MiG’s prowess, and that is the Communists’ 
ability to select the locale of the battleground. It is a 
factor that adds even more to the F-86’s stature. 

Due to the very curious political situation im- 
posed upon the USAF, all of the MiG—F-86 encounters 
have been fought in an area close to the Communists’ 
home bases. Thus, the MiG’s, operating 50-100 miles 
from their bases, can enter the encounter lightly loaded, 
with just enough fuel to fight and get home. The 
F-86’s, on the other hand, are operating from bases 
300-400 miles from the usual battleground area, and 
they must carry enough fuel to get back to base after 
the encounter. Fuel, at six pounds to the gallon, means 
weight, and weight again means performance sacrifice. 
The fact that the F-86’s have been giving away this 
weight advantage in all the battles to date makes their 
nine-to-one superiority seem even more impressive. 


The Only Basis 


Any airplane can outperform any other airplane 
in some given category. A piston-engine Mustang, for 
instance, can turn inside a MiG; it cannot, of course, 
outspeed it. A liaison plane, or even a helicopter, can 
outmaneuver a MiG at tree-top height, but would not 
have much chance in a dog-fight. It would appear, then, 
that the only basis for comparison of superiority of two 
planes is the outcome over a series of encounters. On 
that basis the F-86 is a far superior airplane to its 
Russian-designed rival. 

We have been cautioned repeatedly not to under- 
estimate the aircraft design capabilities of the enemy, 
and certainly that is a sound philosophy. But on the 
other hand, there appears little profit in overestimating 
them or in chanting their praises unduly. Conversely, 
there appears to be little profit in undermining public 
confidence in our own design engineers by relegating 
planes like the F-86 to the category of inferior weapons. 
When the MiG, or any other Communist plane, attains 
a nine-to-one superiority ratio over the best we have to 
offer, then we can‘ staft worrying. 

. « JaMEs J. Haccerry, Jr. 
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this “sleeve” 
gives valves a steady hand 62 





For clock-like precision in up-and-down motion, 
valve tappets require smooth-as-glass guides— To function precisely, an 
“sleeves” tailored to 5/10,000 of an inch for snug, 


: oe ; aircraft engine valve needs 
exact fit. For such precision work with a variety 





of products, leading manufacturers depend on steady tappets. For a 
Lycoming’s production skill and resourcefulness. “guide” to steer tappets true, 
Whether you require precision machining, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
high-volume production, product development— 

’ or air-cooled power for aircraft or ground called on Lycoming for 


applications—look to Lycoming! Long famous precision production. 
for aircraft engines, Lycoming offers extensive 

facilities and well-rounded experience. 

For a more complete story on Lycoming’s varied activities 

and facilities, write—on your company letterhead—for 

the interestingly illustrated booklet “Let’s Look at Lycoming.” 
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20 airlines switch to 
new B. F. Goodrich dimpled tire 


W: RECENTLY ANNOUNCED that 
nine airlines had tested and 
switched to the new B. F. Goodrich 
dimpled tire. Now eleven other users 
report that they have adopted it as 
standard equipment. 

One airline reported 20% more land- 
ings on DC-4’s. A typical report from 
tests on a fleet of DC-3’s: “We removed 
the tires after 400 hours, 1200 landings. 
In the process of recapping, we dis- 
covered that there was enough rubber 
left for about 100 hours more, a total 
of 1500 landings.” 

The new B. F. Goodrich dimpled tire 
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has a longer lasting cord construction 
which cuts down separation. It has a 
new tread with dimple-like indenta- 
tions in the rubber. These dimples pro- 
vide better distribution of the tire load 
and reduce exposure to tread cutting. 
Retreading is simpler. Carcass rejec- 
tions are fewer. 

The airlines landing on BFG dimpled 
tires include: American, Braniff, Capital, 
Central, Continental, Empire, Frontier, 
Hawaiian, Mid-Continent, National, 
Northeast, Northwest, Pan-American, 
Philippine, Pioneer,Southern,Southwest, 
Trans-Texas, United and West Coast. 


B. F. Goodrich is now producing the 
dimpled tire in seven airline sizes. The 
new, longer wearing dimpled tire is 
another example of BFG's leadership 
in rubber research and engineering. 
Other B. F. Goodrich products for avia- 
tion include wheels and brakes; heated 
rubber; De-Icers; Avtrim; Plastilock 
adhesives; Pressure Sealing Zippers; 
inflatable seals; fuel cells; Rivnuts; 
accessories. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Aeronautical Div., Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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SIMULATOR for Boeing KC-97A is latest Curtiss-Wright unit built for Air Force. 


Civil Pilots May Get Flight Simulators 


Use could save airline $380,000 yearly in costs of 


crew checks, plus $2.8 million in added revenue. 


By Rosert M. LoesBetson 


TWOFOLD PROGRAM to make 

commercial flight simulators avail- 
able to transport pilots, both those 
working for airlines and those flying 
for private corporations, is now being 
unfolded. The drive is being spear- 
headed by the President’s (Doolittle ) 
Airport Commission, which is promot- 
ing simulators as an aid to safety, and 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Electronics Di- 
vision, Carlstadt, N. J., which points out 
that its Dehmel flight simulator is a 
sound economic proposition. 

The Airport Commission has rec- 
ommended that the airlines study the 
greater use of electronic flight simula- 
tors, pointing out that the principal argu- 
ment for the simulator as an aid to 
airport safety lies in its potential ability 
to prevent the type of crash stemming 
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from a take-off or landing emergency. 
As the Doolittle report puts it, “Air 
crews, when faced with these emer- 
gencies, will occasionally ‘crash’ in the 
simulator—just as they would have 
crashed in the airplane. But in this in- 
stance, they can study their errors.” 


Action Essential 

The Doolittle Commission’s analysis 
indicates the initial cost of 10 simulators, 
jointly owned and housed in a single 
building, would be about $5 million and 
the average annual operating cost would 
be about $500,000 more. It declares, 
however, that “The program should, in 
time, become self-supporting,” and con- 
cludes that “its early establishment is 
essential.” 

In its own studies of the economics 
of flight simulators, Curtiss-Wright is 
willing to let the financial facts speak 





for themselves. It subordinates the other 
advantages of these devices to the one 
that cost-conscious airline executives can 
understand: In a five year period, says 
C-W, the use of a flight simulator will 
not only save an airline $386,250 in the 
cost of periodically rechecking pilots 
and first officers, but will also increase 
the potential revenue of an aircraft such 
as a Douglas DC4 or a Lockheed 
L-1049 Constellation by $2,812,500. In 
addition, flight engineers will receive 
their training at no cost. 

Here’s how the company’s Electron- 
ics Division arrived at these figures: 

The direct operating cost of a plane 
like a DC-6 or L-1049 is $350 an hour. 
Regulations provide that airline captains 
must receive two checks a year at 1.75 
hoyrs per check while first officers must 
get one annual 1.75 hour flight check. 
Thus the cost of checking 100 pilots at 
3.5 hours each at a cost of $350 an hour 
would be $122,500. Similarly the cost of 
checking 100 first officers at 1.75 hours 
each at $350 an hour would be $61,250. 
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In other words, the direct cost, using 
only an airplane, for checking 100 pilots 
and 100 first officers would be $183,750 
annually. 


Since such a plane has a potential 
gross revenue of $1,500 an hour and 
since 525 hours of non-revenue flying 
would have to be put in to take care 
of these checks, an airline would lose 
an additional $787,500 each year. Add- 
ing the direct cost and the lost revenue 
indicates the use of planes alone would 
cost $971,250 for training 100 crews. 

A simulator like the one proposed 
by Curtiss-Wright would have an esti- 
mated operating cost of $67.50 an hour. 
This breaks down as $30 an hour for 
maintenance, power, spares, instructors, 
etc. and $37.50 an hour for amortizing 
the $750,000 simulator over five years. 


The electronics division is certain 
that use of a simulator would permit the 
training of 100 crews in eight hours of 
simulator time, plus one hour a year for 
tpilots and 30 minutes for first officers in 
can actual plane. Thus the cost of check- 
ang 100 pilots in a plane for one hour 
a year at a cost of $350 an hour would 
be $35,000 and 100 co-pilots for 30 min- 
utes would be $17,500. Each of the 100 
crews could spend their eight hours in 
the simulator together, and at $67.50 an 
hour, the total annual cost for the simu- 
lator would be $54,000. This brings the 
direct cost per year of simulator and 
plane for 100 crews to $106,500. To this 
amount must be added the 150 hours 
of non-revenue flying at the aforemen- 
tioned $1,500 an hour for a total lost 
revenue of $225,000. Adding the two 
figures gives the total cost of both the 
airplane and the ground synthetic train- 
ing device as $331,500 a year. 


$386,250 Savings 


* The difference between the direct 
cost of the plane alone ($183,750 a year) 
and the plane plus the simulator ($106,- 
500) is $77,250 a year. Over a five-year 
span the direct-cost savings would thus 
total $386,250. 

By the same token, use of the plane 
alone results in an annual lost revenue 
of $787,500. But the combination of the 
plane and simulator means only an an- 
‘nual revenue loss of $225,000. This dif- 
ference of $562,500 adds up to $2,812,- 
500 in five years. 

After presenting these figures, 
C-W’s sales manager for the electronics 
division, Ward D. Davis, usually asks 
the question, “Can any airline in this 
country or abroad afford to pass up the 
use of flight simulators?” 

But Davis, who is leaving C-W to 
undertake an Air Force Air Research 
and Development Command simulator 
research contract effective July 15, is not 
yet ready to rest his case. He believes 
that comparable savings are obtainable 
in transition training, that is the train- 
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ing required to teach crew members to 
fly a new aircraft type. He points to the 
forthcoming Douglas DC-7, a potential 
new local service prototype and even the 
still-in-the future U. S. jet transport. 


Early Delivery 


“As soon as the manufacturer stand- 
ardizes the cockpit for each of those air- 
craft,” says Davis, “Curtiss-Wright can 
start building simulators to duplicate 
them. And we can deliver them 60 days 
before the airline receives its first 
model.” Under this set-up, he adds, 
pilots and other crewmen will be thor- 
oughly familiar with the new plane 
when it is delivered and the airline wiil 
be operating it much earlier than under 
normal circumstances. 

In cases where an airline does not 
obtain a flight simulator for transition 
training, this training must be accom- 
plished in the new plane itself. This 
latter system has several drawbacks, in- 
cluding: 

® Unavailability of the plane be- 
cause of scheduling requirements. 

® Training delays caused by poor 
weather. 

® Mechanical delays. 

® Traffic delays at busy airports. 

® Dependence on outside radio aids 
(omni-ranges and ILS) which may be 
inoperative when that type of training is 
desired. 

® Danger of damage to the plane 
while executing unusual maneuvers plus 
extra wear and tear on the plane. 

® Expense of such a program when 
a large number of pilots and co-pilots 
is involved. 

In addition, say C-W engineers, 
flight simulators have these other ad- 
vantages: 

®* Savings on fuel during transi- 
tional training, check flights, and the 
flying resulting from a turnover in 
personnel. 

® Crew training. Members develop 
correct cockpit habits in a shorter time. 

* Crew coordination. More hours 
can be spent perfecting teamwork. 

® Experimentation. New operation- 
al techniques may be investigated with- 
out fear of a crash. 

® Aircraft risk. Danger to the plane 
from handling by training crews which 
have not checked out on the plane are 
diminished. 

* Emergencies. Thorough training 
for emergencies make crew responses 
almost automatic. 


Four Builders 


If some or all. of the domestic and 
foreign airlines should decide that flight 
simulators are a wise investment, either 
individually or in pooled purchases, they 
will find at least four manufacturers in 
the U.S. who are experienced in build- 
ing them. 


Curtiss-Wright, of course, feels it is 
in a position to turn out a superior 
product because of the fact that it holds 
all simulator patents and has turned out 
or is building simulators for the USAF 
for the Convair B-36, Douglas C-124, 
Fairchild C-119, and Boeing B-50D and 
C-97A. C-W has also built Boeing 377 
simulators for Pan American World 
Airways and a McDonnell F2H-1 rep- 
lica for the Navy. 

Pan Am, the only USS. airline 
which has used the C-W flight simula- 
tor, is quite happy with the results. 
Transition training from flying boats to 
the Constellation was 25.2 hours of fly- 
ing time in the airplane. But the Strato- 
cruiser simulator enabled PAA to reduce 
actual flight time to eight hours per 
crew. As for proficiency training, this, 
too, has been reduced to 0.7 hours in 
the Stratocruiser itself, with the simu- 
lator taking up the slack. 

The Carlstadt firm’s major com- 
petitors in the simulator field include 
Link Aviation, producing duplicates of 
the North American SNJ-5 and F-86, 
Boeing B-47B and Douglas F3D; Engin- 
eering and Research Corp., building 
simulators for the F-86, Douglas AD-1, 
Grumman F9F and Lockheed: P2V; and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., which will 
also build an F-86D simulator. 

The Navy and Air Force, inci- 
dentally, recently acknowledged C-W’s 
claim that the other companies were 
infringing on its basic patents and 
C-W will soon start collecting royalties 
on these other military simulators. 


Rapid Tax Write-Offs 
On New Transports End 


Rapid tax write-off certificates cover- 
ing the purchase of new airline equip- 
ment will come to an end as a result of 
a new policy recently announced by De- 
fense Production Administration. The 
only possibility of changing this situa- 
tion would be for the nation’s airlines to 
convince the Defense Department that 
the Civil Air Fleet Reserve Plan, calling 
for 400 four-engine planes to be made 
available to the armed services on 48 
hours’ notice, should be expanded. 

John H. Martin, DPA Administra- 
tor for Construction and Resources Ex- 
pansion, said that expansion goals have 
been established for various types of 
facilities. In cases where these goals have 
been filled, “applications for certificates 
of necessity for additional expansion will 
be denied.” 

Defense Air Transportation Admin- 
istration officials, who are responsible 
for recommending five-year certificates 
covering newly purchased planes, said 
the Reserve Plan is now considered the 
complete expansion goal. 
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Forerunner of civilian versions, scheduled to enter service this year, 
the Navy’s R7V-1 Super Constellation moves down the Lockheed assembly 
line. New compound engines will enable it to hit 370 mph, cruise near 
340. R7V-1 may be used as to transport (106 passengers), hospital plane 
(73 litters), or cargo carrier (171 tons). 





UAL, TWA, EAL Return to Newark 


United Air Lines, Trans World Air- 
lines, and Eastern Airlines were the first 
three carriers to resume limited opera- 
tions at newly reopened Newark Air- 
port. 

United began daylight-only opera- 
tions first on June 25 with three daily 
DC-3 flights in and out scheduled. 
TWA and EAL began on July 1, with 
TWA transferring five round-trip flights 
per day from Idlewild, one running after 
dark. Eastern put 20 daily flights into 
schedule, with five of them at night. 

Referring to the three-mile-visibility, 
1,000-foot-eiling limitation, C. R. Smith, 


Army Buys Three 
Aero Commanders 


The three twin-engine Aero Com- 
mander light transports purchased from 
Aero Design and Engineering Co. by 
the Army will be used for field testing 
and evaluation. In order to determine 
the planes’ suitability for operational 
Army use, they will be tested for such 
uses as liaison and courier work, litter 
carrying, and transportation of light 
cargo, as well as for use as staff trans- 
ports. 

The Army Field Forces will carry 
out the trials at Board No. 1, Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 
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American Airlines president, stated: 
“These minimums are substantially 
higher than those in effect for com- 
parable airports in other sections of the 
country. The reason is understandable. 
We agree with the regulations and will 
follow them. It is, however, inescapable 
that the result will be a greater than 
normal number of cancellations and a 
less dependable public service. There 
cannot be any substantial improvement 
in dependability until the new runway 
at Newark is opened.” A new instru- 
ment runway is scheduled to be in op- 
eration by November 1. 


Equipment Crisis Seen 
As BOAC Traffic Rises 


British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion trans-Atlantic traffic is increasing 
to such an extent that the company 
will be hard pressed for equipment to 
handle its traffic needs in the two years 
before the Bristol Brittanian and Avon- 
engined Comet II transports are deliv- 
ered. This statement was made by Sir 
Miles Thomas, board chiarman of 
BOAC. He added that the tourist serv- 
ice had not adversely affected BOAC’s 
first-class service over the Atlantic, and 
that the latter is actually attracting more 
business than ever before, most of it 





dollar earning. 
BOAC’s passenger traffic has risen 
169°% in the last year, he stated. Ad- 
vance bookings are 97°, higher than a 
year ago. When aviation fuel cuts caused 
schedule curtailment in May, BOAC 
carried 2,684 passengers, compared with 
1,711 in the same period of 1951. 


Merrill F. Redfern Dies 


Merrill F. Redfern, vice-president- 
traffic and secretary of the Air Trans- 
port Association, died of heart trouble 
June 23rd. Redfern, also executive secre- 
tary of ATA’s Air Traffic Conference 
since its formation in 1938, had been 
associated with ATA longer than any 
other employee. Prior to joining ATA 
in 1938, Redfern had served in United 
Air Lines and National Air Transport, 
predecessor company of UAL, since 
1928. 


He is survived by his widow, 
Louise, and two sons, William and 
Robert. 


Profits on DC-3's Put 
Pioneer in Black 


Pioneer Air Lines earned $693,991 
on the sale of its 11 DC-3’s, turning 
what would have been a $30,000 operat- 
ing loss into a profit for the first five 
months of 1952. 

The company reported earnings of 
$656,431 on total operating income of 
$1,547,902 and operating expenses of 
$1,577,098 through May 31, 1952, com- 
pared to earnings of $37,964 on income 
of $1,412,066 and expenses of $1,331,427 
during the same period last year. The 
DC-3 profit was included in the $656,- 
431 figure. 


Offshore Buying Only 
For NATO Planes 


Funds to purchase complete aircraft 
abroad apply only to planes which will 
be used by other NATO countries, 
according to USAF spokesmen. These 
planes will be purchased from funds 
allocated for foreign military aid and 


not from the Defense Department’s 
budget, they added. 
The Air Force emphasized that 


there is no plan to buy foreign aircraft 
(other than Canadian) for USAF use. 
The newly announced Mutual Security 
Agency program, however, is expected 
to influence several U.S. aircraft manu- 
facturers who are now providing planes 
for use by NATO countries. Funds for 
these planes, which currently come out 
of MSA funds, will probably be diverted 
to European aircraft producers. 
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AS JAPAN PREPARES to rebuild civil aviation industry, NWA lends 
a hand up-dating native mechanics in postwar maintenance procedures. 
Here, John McGinty, NWA instructor, uses engine of Japan Air Lines 
plane to demonstrate a point in training session at Haneda Airport. 


Civil Aviation Returns to Japan 


Domestic and international routes are growing, as 
helicopter and air taxi operations attract interest. 


VIATION in its many phases is 

being revived rapidly in Japan, fol- 
lowing adoption of the peace treaty last 
May. 

Most recent significant development 
wag the opening of discussions in Tokyo 
last week between U. S. and Japanese 
officials, pointing toward the opening of 
a Japanese air service to the United 
States. One company, Japan Interna- 
tional World Airways, has already filed 
application with the Japanese govern- 
ment for operating rights between Japan 
and the United States, via Honolulu, 
with additional rights sought to Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Taking part in the bilateral negotia- 
tions for an air transport agreement are 
CAB Member Chan Gurney, Walter 
Peck, head of CAB’s foreign air trans- 
port division, and Joseph C. Watson, 
civil air attache for the State Depart- 
ment in the Far East. Gurney, as vice 
chairman of the group, will spark-plug 
the U. S. delegation, although normal 
diplomatic relations call for Ambassador 
Robert D. Murphy or a deputy to serve 
as chairman. 

JIWA, organized by one of the 
largest Japanese shipping interests 
(Osaka Shosen Kaisha) and. California 
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Eastern Airways, hopes to start inter- 
national service in October with Douglas 
DC-’s provided by Cal Eastern. 

The company has been quoting pro- 
posed fares as much as 45° below pres- 
ent IATA standards: $381 from Tokyo 
to San Francisco, compared with a 
standard fare of $650, and on existing 
services. The operation would create an 
open rate situation between Japan and 
the U. S. 

Air Carrier Service Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the line’s U. S. agent. 

At present there is only one domes- 
tic company, Japan Air Lines, operating 
scheduled passenger, mail, and freight 
services, but other prospective operators 
have already filed applications with the 
Japan Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


80°, to Break Even 


JAL, which has been operating be- 


tween seven cities since last fall with 
Martin 2-0-2’s and Douglas DC-4’s 
leased from Northwest Airlines and 


Philippine Air Lines, has been reported 
deep in debt for use of the equipment. 
Despite monthly load factors averaging 
over 70°%, heavy overhead and training 
expenses have pushed the break-even 
figure to 80°. 


JAL has leaned heavily on North- 
west Airlines for help in up-dating its 
personnel in postwar operating and 
maintenance methods. NWA is sponsor- 
ing an intensive program in mainte- 
nance procedures at Haneda Airport for 
Japanese aircraft mechanics, who have 
not worked on a plane engine since end 
of the war. The class of 55 mechanics 
includes 21 JAL employes, eight mem- 
bers of the Japan CAA, 10 from five 
Tokyo newspapers which operate press 
planes, and 16 native NWA mechanics. 

Instructors brought from NWA 
headquarters in St. Paul are Ray Van 
Cott, John McGinty, Harry Austin, Lee 
Hanna, and Bob Hinkle. 

After completion of the course, the 
Japan CAA personnel will become air- 
craft inspectors in rebuilding — the 
country’s civil aviation. 

The language barrier was overcome 
in the classroom through use of tape- 
recorders along with interpreters. Most 
trainees attend school in the daytime, 
when a NWA instructor explains new 
techniques through an interpreter who 
is also a mechanic. The entire proceed- 
ing, including student questions, is tape- 
recorded. 

The recording serves as a mechan- 
ical “teacher” for the evening session 
when it is played back. Any questions 
that arise and are not answered by the 
recording are then’ recorded and 
answered the next day. 


® A second major airline is under 
consideration for Japan, promoted jointly 
by Pan American World Airways and 
the powerful Keihanshin Electric Rail- 
way Co. Application with the Japan 
CAA indicates the company, Nichibei 
(Japan American) Airlines, would 
parallel existing JAL routes linking 
Tokyo to Osaka, Fukuoka, and Sapporo, 
using 80-passenger Douglas DC planes. 


* First postwar air taxi operation 
is expected to start soon with three 
Cessna 170’s purchased by the Oaki 
Aviation Co. The craft will be used for 
advertising, rescue work, locating fish 
schools, etc., in addition to charter 
transportation. 


* Helicopter operations hold much 
interest and applications are on file to 
provide sightseeing and mail services 
with Sikorsky S-51 and Bell 47D craft. 


* The seven-year gap in aircraft 
production can not be easily overcome, 
but Japan is moving to reopen its plane 
industry on a modern level as soon as 
possible. Toward this end, an aircraft 
mission of 10 delegates from govern- 
ment and former aircraft manufacturers 
will visit the U. S. and Western 
European countries to inspect new tech- 
niques and solicit aid for the reviving 
Japanese industry. 
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Two Prototypes of transport aircraft now under the lift sacrificed by the high aspect ratio wings. Above and 
construction at the Hurel-Dubois plant in Villacoublay, below, a scale model of the HD-31. Operating cost is 
France, have roused widespread interest. The two models, claimed to be 30% lower than for comparable conventional 
| designated the HD 31 and HD 32, use struts to replace aircraft. Coach version will seat 40 passengers. 
















France Tries .. . 


| High Aspect 
Ratio Wings 





Aspect Ratio of HD 31 is 1:20.5 Prototype may fly by end of 1952. It is designed 
to carry four tons on 310-mile flight, or 3.5 tons on 620-mile flight. Power plants are 
two Wright C7BA1 Cyclones. The HD 32 will use two P&W R-1830 engines to carry 
5.3 tons 310 miles, 4.7 tons 620 miles, or 3.5 tons 1,240 miles. 


Guinea Pig for the two transports 
was the HD 10, at left, which has been 
under test since 1949. French industry is 
impressed by success of its test flights, and 
hopes that design may establish France in 
forefront of air transport field, but still 
awaits reports on performance of full-size 
prototypes. 
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REARRANGED airways would avoid metropolitan areas. 


Airport and Airway 


600 mph transports 
speeds forecast within 15-20 


oe principal needs of the air trans- 
port industry are airports using 
uni-directional runways laid out in 
accordance with aircraft design trends, 
and a relocation of airways to keep 
through flights away from intermediate 
cities, according to the President’s Air- 
port Commission, headed by Gen. James 
H. Doolittle. 

The group’s thinking on these sub- 
jects, plus a number of others, is con- 
tained in the full text of its report, 
recently released. It had _ previously 
issued an outline of its recommenda- 
tions designed to alleviate the problem 
of plane accidents in populated areas. 

* Design trends which will affect 
airports are listed as: 

® Transport speeds have consistent- 
ly lagged 10 to 20 years behind world 
speed records. Within 10-15 years, in- 
dustry should be able to build trans- 
ports flying at speeds of 85-90°% of 
the speed of sound, and within 20 
years such planes probably will be in 
common use. This means 560 to 600 
mph at altitudes at which the planes 
will be flown. 


* Landing speeds of 120-130 mph 
are indicated in 15 years, and unless 
the designer improves landing and 
braking characteristics, this type jet 
plane will need a runway 8,400 to 
10,000 ft. long. 

* High-speed planes will follow 
more shallow paths on approaching and 
leaving airports, and will have larger 
radius of turn. This emphasizes the 
necessity for “planning of larger, clear 
and unobstructed zoned areas beyond 
the ends of the runways.” 
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Changes Urged 


with 120-130 mph landing 
years. 


©The bomber of today is fre- 
quently the transport of tomorrow and, 
since at least one bomber of about 350,- 
000 Ibs. weight and a cargo adaptation 
of it at 320,000 Ibs. exist today, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that within the 
next 15-20 years transports of this size 
will be in use. 

With these trends in mind, the 
Commission emphasized its belief that 
one runway (or parallel runways) air- 
port configuration is of great importance 
“not only from a standpoint of safety 
but in the interests of efficiency and 
future expansion.” 

An abrupt transition to the uni- 
directional pattern isn’t possible, but 
present miulti-directional airports can 
“phase out” extra runways gradually 
as the planes requiring these runways 
become obsolete, it said. 

Its comments on the uni-directional 
pattern included: 


* It will save total land required. 
The Commission gave one example 
where a parallel runway field would 
take 40°% less land than a conventional 
airport and have the same end-zone 
protection. 


® If a single runway becomes inade- 
quate, additional runways should paral- 
lel the first with a separation of at least 
3,000 and preferably 4,000 ft. This 
would provide maximum efficiency 
under all weather conditions for simul- 
taneous use. Land area between run- 
ways can be used for the terminal, 
hangars, etc. 


* This pattern will spur develop- 
ment of adequate cross-wind gear. 


* This pattern will reduce the 
hazard around airports by limiting ap- 
proaches and departures to two rela- 
tively narrow zones. 


® The ideal to be striven for is an 
area off each end of the runway at least 
one-half mile long and 1,000 ft. wide 
“as an integral part of the airport.” 
Beyond the runway extensions, a fan- 
shaped zone at least two miles long 
and 6,000 ft. wide at its outer limits 
should be established in which land use 
can be controlled—restricted to agricul- 
tural purposes as far as possible. 

On the general subject of future 
planning, the Commission asserted that 
at the present stage of air transporta- 
tion, airports may be “incorporated into 
regional and city development plans 
with the expectation of a useful life 
comparable to that of railway terminals 
and harbor and dock facilities.” 


8,400 For Most 


Most cities, it added, will be ade- 
quately served by conforming to cri- 


teria. in CAA’s Technical Standard 
Order N6a. For normal operations 
within the U.S., airplane designers 


should concentrate on developing planes 
that can operate from the 8,400-ft. (sea 
level) runways specified in that order. 

Some super-airports may be needed 
for transports on long-range interconti- 
nental routes. Runways will probably 
be over 10,000 ft. and must support 
weights above 300,000 Ibs. Such airports 
should be designed to serve (through 
expansion, if necessary) for an indefinite 
period. They will be a long way from 
cities, with air taxi service (possibly 
helicopters) replacing ground transport. 

On the airways problem, the Com- 
mission said that at present airways go 
from point to point with little bypass- 
ing of metropolitan areas. Although 
through flights are high enough to cause 
little nuisance, increased traffic 
and increasing public concern over noise 
and hazards. makes it necessary to “ex- 
amine the case for relocating some air- 
way facilities to avoid congestion and 
to reduce flying over: some thickly set- 
tled areas.” 


noise 


Moving an airway, the report 
claimed, “is a practical thing, involving 
little construction. . This may be 
accomplished by establishing a con- 
trolled zone around the metropolitan 
area which would be entered only by 
aircraft arriving at er departing from 
the local airport or airports. All aircraft 
not destined for that particular area 
would be obliged to by-pass the re- 
stricted zone en route to their destina- 
tion. 

“The routes established within the 
restricted zones should be used in all 
weather conditions. They would be- 
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come as well fixed, almost, as roads on 
the ground .. .” 

This system of express airways 
would also accomplish separation of 
holding patterns and airways, it was 
noted. 

The Commission stated that: 

* Application of positive radar con- 
trol to civil aircraft operations in ter- 
minal areas should be accelerated. 

* Both ILS and GCA should be 
available at all major airports and pilots 
should be required to use both, one as 
the landing aid, the other as monitor. 

* Eventually, planes should have 
some form of light and reliable airborne 
radar. 

* Full use should be made of re- 
cording instruments, both in the plane 
and on the ground, to obtain informa- 
tion on emergencies in flight. 

Civil Air Regulations now permit 
uncontrolled VFR flights in relatively 
low ceilings and visibilities, even in 
congested areas, the report said. “In 
areas where there are approximately 
100,000 or more aircraft operations per 
year, all traffic should be under positive 
control—regardless of the weather— 
when in designated control zones. In 
less congested terminal areas and pos- 
sibly along airways, the minimum visi- 
bility and ceilings at which traffic is 
free to fly uncontrolled should be 
raised.” 


Other Points 


Crew selection: Physical exams 
should be stiffened because of the pilot 
age problem, and a thorough study of 
this problem should be sponsored by the 
Aero Medical Association. 

Inspection: The number of CAA in- 
spectors should be raised, so that CAA 
can have more direct knowledge of the 
condition of airline crews and equip- 
ment than is now possible. More instru- 
ment flight training is desirable. 

Noise: There are techniques of en- 
gine operation which can minimize land- 
ing and takeoff noise, and pilots should 
be required to employ them so far as 
may be consistent with safety. Flight pat- 
terns can be arranged to minimize noise 
nuisance. Substantial reduction of such 
nuisance is practicable. 

Risk: In 1946-51, there were 6,500,- 
000 landings and take-offs by scheduled 
and non-scheduled airlines for each acci- 
dent claiming lives of people on the 
ground who were not occupants of an 
airplane. The three 1952 fatal accidents 
at Elizabeth, N. J., reduced this ratio 
to 4,000,000. “Despite the unusual con- 
centration of crashes in that locality .. . 
the probability for this type of accident 
happening was and still remains re- 
mote.” 

Airport accessibility: Analysis of 87 
typical U.S. areas shows average city-to- 
airport transit time of 35 minutes, aver- 
age distance 7 miles, average cost $1. 
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Shipping Rules French Independents 


Only one major independent French carrier is 


free of connections with shipping firms, report reveals. 


(As reported by Jean-Marie Riche, Paris Editor) 


OMPAGNIE Air Algerie, one of 

the most active French independ- 
ent airlines operating regular routes 
between Algeria and France, has sold 
98°%, of its stock to 
the well-known 
French shipowner 
Jean Fraissinet. The 
sale occurred June 
13. 

Jean Lignel, 
chairman and gen- 
eral manager of 
Air Algerie, retains 
his position. The 
company operates a 
fleet of eight DC-3’s, five SO-30 Bret- 
agnes, with one more SO-30 on order. 
It is currently testing one Breguet 761 
“Deux-Ponts.” 


One Without 


This latest deal leaves only one 
important French independent airline, 
Aigle-Azur, without any liaison with 
the French shipping industry. The trend 
in France is heightened by an apparent 
similar trend in Great Britain, where 
independents are becoming linked more 
closely with traditional shipping inter- 
ests, and the development of the air 
freight market with closer connections 
with shipping brokers. 

The current picture of French inde- 
pendent air transport now looks as fol- 
lows: 

Compagnie Air Transport, oper- 
ating two Languedocs and awaiting de- 
livery of two DC4’s, active mostly be- 
tween Algeria and France, is financially 
controlled by Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique (French Line). Air 
France is a minor partner. 

Compagnie Air Algerie, operating 
equipment listed above, now controlled 
by Compagnie de Navigation Fraissinet. 

Compagnie Air Maroc, operating 
three DC-3’s, four C-46’s, three SO-30's 
(with three more on order), between 
Morocco and France, financially backed 
by Compagnie de Navigation Paquet. 

Union Aeromaritime de Transport, 
operating six DC-4’s, three DC-3’s, with 
three Comet I’s and three Comet II’s 
and several DH Herons on order, be- 
tween France and Central Africa and 
France and Viet-Nam, financially con- 
trolled by Compagnie Maritime des 
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Chargeurs Reunis (60°,). Air France 
is a minor partner (40°). 

Transports Aeriens Intercontinen- 
taux, operating five DC-4’s, with three 
DC-6B’s on order and probably taking 
over several SE-2010 Armagnacs after 
completion of evaluation tests, serving 
mainly between France and Central 
Africa and Madagascar, and between 
France and Viet-Nam. Minor shipping 
interests own stock but close commer- 
cial cooperation is effected with Com- 
pagnie des Messageries Maritimes, the 
second ranking French nationalized 
shipping firm. 

The remaining major independent, 
Aigle-Azur, which operates five Boeing 
Stratoliners, twelve DC-3’s and several 
Rapides and Proctors, has not so far 
allied itself with any shipping interest. 
There are two more independents, Com- 
pagnie Alpes-Provence, and _ Societe 
Transatlantique Aerienne, but their op- 
erations are tied to those of Air France 
or the big independents. 

Complicating the picture, independ- 
ents are sharing interests with Air 
France in sister companies of the French 
national airline such as Air Atlas, where 
both TAI and Air France have par- 


ticipating interests. 
Only Alternative 


Commented Riche, from Paris: “It 
must be understood that close coopera- 
tion with shipping was the only alterna- 
tive left to most of the independent air- 
lines which wanted to finance further 
expansion of their activities and ac- 
quisition of equipment to replace sur- 
plus aircraft. 

“The French government has not 
discouraged investment by shipping 
companies in the airline business, partly 
because it thought that this was a way 
to avoid cut-throat competition between 
aviation and shipping. French govern- 
ment circles generally think that a co- 
ordination based on rates calculated after 
operating costs will develop between 
Air France and the independents. 

“The civil aviation law under dis- 
cussion is partly designed to favor 
mergers between the independent air- 
lines during a period of five or six years. 
After this the administration would 
eventually enforce compulsory mergers. 
Active support of the shipping industry 
for the independent airlines means more 
competition for Air France on_ its 
domestic network inside French Union 
territories.” 
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AA Push-Button System Speeds Reservations 


Reservisor is clerk, computor; also storage, filing, 


data transmission, display, and recording device. 


By Eric BraM.ey 


FTER eight years of development 
work, American Airlines has 
placed in operation in New York City 
the first completely automatic reserva- 
tions system. 

The Magnetronic Reservisor, de- 
signed and built for AA by the Tele- 
register Corp., will be studied closely 
by an airline committee to see if the 
push-button technique can be adopted 
on an industrywide basis. 

AA several years ago started look- 
ing for an automatic method. Technical 
work on the development of a machine 
has been primarily the responsibility of 
Charley Ammann, AA’s assistant di- 
rector of reservations and ticket offices, 
who has been connected with the proj- 
ect from the start. Rodney King, then 
AA’s director of reservations and ticket 
offices and now Eastern’s general traffic 
manager, was also one of the pioneers 
in the field. King now heads the in- 
dustry group studying automatic reser- 
vations. 

A small set was installed in AA’s 
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3oston office for experimental purposes, 
and work continued on a larger, more 
complete unit. The problem was to give 
many agents access to a large inventory 
of seats on many flights, and to change 
the inventory record as seats were re- 
served or canceled. A way was also 
needed to learn at any time how many 
seats on a flight remained unreserved, 
with an automatic report whenever all 
were reserved. 
10-Day Capacity 

The result was the Reservisor, lo- 
cated in AA’s LaGuardia Field offices. 
This magnetic and electronic device 
which, when development costs are in- 
cluded, will represent an investment of 
over $500,000, will handle seat reserva- 
tions for a 10-day period for all flights 
out of New York. 

With its 1,500 tubes and 1,400 re- 
lays, the Reservisor is also a high-speed 
computor, a storage and filing system, 
data transmission system, display device, 
and a logging or recording unit. 

Initially, the device is connected 
with agents’ handsets in the central 


Field. 


in operation 


room at LaGuardia 
will be 
downtown ticket 
The handset used by an agent’ re 
sembles a small adding machine. It has 
buttons for the day of the month and 
for the number of seats, plus a slot for 
a small metal plate carrying a part of 
the complete schedule of flights. Less 
than 50 plates are needed to allow the 
agent to get the answer for any one ol 


reservations 
Later, 
trom 


handsets 
offic es. 


nearly 3,000 flights a day. 

If a passenger asks whether there 
are two seats available to Washington 
tomorrow, the agent inserts the right 
“destination” plate into a slot, punches 
tomorrow’s date and two seats, and flips 
an “availability” switch. Almost im 
mediately, some of a group of eight 
lamps, lined up in front of the destina- 
tion plate, glow, while others stay dark. 
Lighted lamps indicate trips on which 
seats are available. 

For example, the agent could say, 
“I can give you two seats at 10 or II 
o'clock; other flights are sold out.” If 
the passenger wants the 10 o'clock trip, 
the agent releases the availability switch 
and the lights go out. He pushes down 
on the lamp in front of the 10 o'clock 
section of the destination plate, relight- 
ing it, and flips another switch labeled 
“sell.” This time a green lamp, reading 


two 
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“Check,” lights, indicating that the 
Reservisor acted as desired and sub- 
tracted two seats from those available 
on the flight. 

The agent in central reservations 
then records the passengers’ names and 
tells him to pick up the tickets. If the 
set is in a downtown office, the pas- 
senger can, of course, be ticketed im- 
mediately. 

If the passenger, instead of asking 
what was available, definitely requested 
two seats at 10 o'clock, the availability 
check would have been omitted and the 
agent would have merely flipped the 
“sell” switch. If the seats were available, 
he would get the “check” light; if un- 
available, a red “reject” light. If he had 
punched the wrong key, or made some 
other mistake, an “error” light would 
appear. 

In the case of the downtown office, 
the agent used the Reservisor and 
issued the tickets. If the passenger had 
made a reservation earlier, the agent 
would check with central reservations 
to make sure the seats had been re- 
corded in his name. 


Cancellation Procedure 


If the passengers phones in later 
and asks to cancel his space, the pro- 
cedure is the same as “sell” except that 
a “cancel” switch is thrown. The 
machine then puts the two seats back 
into the inventory. When a flight is sold 
out and there is a waiting list that 
should receive priority, the Reservisor 
computor rejects cancelations from all 
except a few agent set positions where 
a wait list file is maintained. When the 
reject signal lights, the agent refers the 
cancelation to one of these positions, 
where the appropriate number of seats 
are taken from the wait list. 

As soon as a flight is sold out, a 
telegraph printer-perforator automatically 
informs all offices. It is also possible to 
find out how near a flight is to being 
sold out—supervisory personnel can 
determine this by using a master agent 
set which brings back the exact number 
of seats remaining in the inventory. 

In addition to the 10-day seat in- 
ventory, the machine also has two stor- 
age sections which can be used to in- 
dicate availability on a “yes-no” basis. 
For example: “Can I still sell space 
freely on any or all of these flights for 
Christmas Eve?” Or, “Can I sell space 
freely on any or all of these flights in 
the 30-day period starting 10 days from 
now?” 

The destination plate, described as 
the “automatic button pusher,” has 
serrations along the edges which cause 
the agent set to send out a code for a 
specific group of eight flights. Each 
edge of each plate is coded differently. 
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AGENT’S SET with plate in slot. 
Buttons on left set date; on right, seats 
required. Lamps down center show 


“Check,” “Reject,” and “Error.” 

Inserted in the set, the plate sends 
out a code for the second row of flights 
from the bottom of the plate. The 
bottom row is covered by a shutter, and 
the two rows at the top are upside 
down, reducing the possibility of mak- 
ing a mistake. The bottom row can be 
brought into view by moving the shutter 
upward. This changes the code trans- 
mitted and answer lamps are properly 
associated with flight numbers. 

By giving the plate a half turn in 
the same plane, two more groups of 
eight flights are brought into play. Four 
more groups appear on the back, for a 
total of 64 flights on each plate. The 
code changes with each new position of 
the plate and each shutter movement. 

For flights making intermediate 
stops, the agent must have access to seat 
inventory on each leg. One flight space 
on the destination plate is assigned to 
each leg of such flights, and the corres- 
ponding light then applies to the leg 
instead of to the complete flight. 

The “brain” that answers all the 
incoming questions is located in the 
central equipment room at LaGuardia. 
Inventory is kept on the surface of a 
revolving drum (1,200 rpm) in the form 
of tiny areas of magnetized material. 
Each area acts like a magnet having 
either a north or south pole. A specific 
group of these areas is assigned to each 
flight or leg, and the arrangement of 
norths and souths in this group gives the 
number of available seats. When the 
drum is rotating, pick-up heads react 
to the varying magnetic patterns travel- 
ing under them and read out the seat 
count. 

Here is a simplified explanation of 
what happens: When the agent flipped 
the availability switch, the “seeker,” 
which connects one agent at a time to 
the brain, was signaled that he wished 
service. The seeker, having in turn con- 








nected other waiting sets, switched his 
set through and the number of seats 
on each of the morning flights to Wash- 
ington was read from the magnetronic 
drum into an electric comparator. This 
determined that two seats were available 
on only two trips and flashed signals to 
light appropriate lamps on the agent set. 
This set used the brain for about half 
a second and then the seeker moved 
on to the next call. 

After the passenger selected the 10 
o'clock flight, and the “sell” switch was 
closed, the machine checked availability 
(someone else might have taken the two 
seats while he was deciding) but this 
time it was done for only the one flight. 
The two seats were still available, so a 
computor subtracted them from in- 
ventory and the drum’s magnetic pattern 
was changed to show the reduced count. 
The “check” signal went back to the 
agent. This operation took about one- 
quarter of the second. 

The seat inventory is put into the 
brain by a supervisor using the master 
agent set, which is a combination of a 
regular agent set and a special one. 


Two Systems 


® Accuracy: The Reservisor has two 
complete magnetronic systems, function- 
ing simultaneously in synchronism. 
Checking equipment compares perform- 
ance of one against the other. If at any 
point in the handling of a call, the sys- 
tems are not synchronized, the call is 
stopped, the error lamp on the agent set 
flashes and an alarm is sounded. A page 
printer records the attempted operation, 
and progress made up to the time of 
disagreement. 

A maintenance man, referring to 
the printer, tracks down the offending 
unit and replaces it, all sensitive ele- 
ments being jack-mounted to expedite 
this. If serious trouble is found in one 
system, the other remains in normal 
operation. After repair, memory of one 
system is made to conform with the 
other by an automatic operation. 

® Reliability: Relatively insensitive 
components are used in preference to 
sensitive ones wherever possible. For 
example, a relay is used instead of a 
vacuum tube except where its operation 
time would slow down operations. 

The system has been designed so 
that recognition of what function failed 
is said to lead almost infallibly to the 
equipment where that function is per- 
formed. Functional plug-in assemblies 
of from one to four vacuufn tubes and 
of single relays allows quick substitu- 
tion of spare units. Chassis wiring is 
standardized as much as possible and 
all soldered joints are visible and ac- 
cessible for rapid checking. Color cod- 
ing indicates the function performed by 
signal interconnecting wires. 
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IN-FLIGHT view of Convair’s 340. Deliveries extend into 1954. 


Convair 340 Gets Higher Weight Limit 


Additional 2,000 Ibs. on take-off and 600 Ibs. empty 
bodes well for coach, cargo configurations. 


By Frep S. Hunter 


ONSOLIDATED Vultee is having 

even more than anticipated success 
in weights on the new 44-passenger 
Convair-Liner 340. In addition to ob- 
taining 2,000 pounds more in maximum 
gross takeoff weight, for a total of 
47,000 pounds instead of the 45,000 
pounds originally announced, Convair 
has succeeded in saving more than 600 
pounds in the empty weight of the 
airplane. Together, the operating gain 
in useful load is more than 2,600 
pounds, 

Convair’s empty weight guarantee 
on 340 orders was 29,486 pounds. In 
construction, an empty weight of 28,850 
pounds was achieved. Empty weights 
of delivered airplanes, of course, vary 
according to the equipment installed, 
and 28,850 pounds is the weight for a 
standard-type ship. 


550 Pounds More 
The United Air Lines planes, the 


first being delivered, will run approxi- 
mately 550 pounds higher than a stand- 
ard model due to additional UAL-fur- 
nished equipment, such as auto pilot, 
automatic approach, ILS, extra buffet 
equipment, pillow-type head rests on 
9G seats, and even a new-style seat belt 
and buckle. 

The weight advantages Convair has 
gained are highly encouraging to it 
in plans to push the sale of a high- 
density version of the 340 for coach-type 
operations. Convair can crowd up to 56 
seats into the 340. 

Similarly, a cargo configuration may 
have some appeal at the improved 
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weights and Slick Airways already has 
taken a look at the airplane as an 
eventual replacement for its Curtis 
C-46 equipment. However, the high 
cost of CAA certification may rule out 
this possibility unless a bigger potential 
market should develop. 

Test flying for certification costs, 
roughly, $1,000 an hour. Consolidated 
Vultee estimates its total bill for CAA 
certification of the 44-passenger Model 
340, including the flying, paper work, 
etc., will come to approximately $1,000,- 
000. Convair saved some money be- 
cause only 50 hours of accelerated serv- 
ice tests were required as a result of the 
background of the previous Model 240. 


Chased Ice 


On the other hand, Convair chased 
ice to Canada and then to Alaska last 
spring seeking conditions under which 
it could run the CAA tests on anti-icing 
equipment. It found weather down to 
50 below, but located ice just once. On 
that one occasion, however, it was un- 
able to complete the performance tests 
necessary to obtain certification. Fortu- 
nately, it accumulated enough data so 
that it will not have to wait until next 
winter to finish the job, but will be 
able to establish rate of sink and other 
criteria through simulated tests which 
can be performed with the prototype at 
San Diego. 

By removing the galley and gaining 
space now devoted to cargo by moving 
the forward bulkhead, Convair will be 
able to offer a 52-passenger configura- 
tion at 36-inch seat spacing or a 56 
passenger set-up at 34-inch spacing. The 
latter admittedly is a little tight. By 


installing the seats on a Hardman track, 
which would be standard equipment in 
the high-density version, alignment with 
the present windows remains O. K. 
until the two forward windows are 
reached. Here, the seats become slightly 
out of line with the windows. 


New Material 


Convair will not install additional 
windows in the extended forward area 
which will be in the prop line. Here, 
for safety, it plans to use a newly de- 
veloped nylon and fiberglass material 
which cannot be penetrated by rocks, 
metal parts, or anything else the pro- 
pellers might pick up and throw against 
the side of the airplane. 

One new escape hatch will have to 
be added. 

Convair is moving forward with its 
high-density plans because of the trend 
toward more seats in Europe, where the 
San Diego manufacturer is now busily 
engaged in preaching the engineering 
doctrine of two engines as against four 
for runs like those within the European 
continent. Convair has made two sales 
of 340’s in Europe, one of six airplanes 
to KLM and the other of three to the 
Finnish airline. (KLM also ordered 
eight for use by Garuda Indonesian 
Airways. ) 


Delivery Problems 


Deliveries have become a problem 
on additional European sales. Convair’s 
production peak, which will be reached 
in 1953, is eight planes a month. Like 
other airframe manufacturers, its pro 
duction rates are geared to engine de 
liveries. It has orders extending into 
1954. Reports have it that Convair had 
a sale of 20 planes to one leading 
European line practically on ice until 
it was snagged on delivery schedules. 
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The Airline Operator who missed his 
TURBOPROPORTUNITY 


To-day is no time to think about turboprops, it’s the time to act. The Vickers Viscount is more 
than “in the air” —a fleet is in production for British European Airways. The Viscount’s turn 
of speed and greater comfort only begin the story, for its operating advantages at medium and 
short ranges are equally compelling. 


FOUR ENGINE SAFETY THE PASSENGERS’ CHOICE OF AIRLINER 


The Viscount can take off on three of its four All the fare-paying passengers so far carried in the 
Rolls-Royce “* Dart” engines and fly, or “ stack” Viscount have remarked on its freedom from 
on two. These turboprops run so smoothly that vibration and its quietness, and on the lack of fatigue 
serviceability on all counts — engine, airframe and at the end of their flight. Pilots say the same and 
accessories—is exceptional. Moreover, they run on also praise its all-round docility in the air. 
kerosene fuel. 


That’s not all—but enough to make it clear that to-day no major airline dare overlook the Viscount’s proven performance, 
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Operating Ratio Plan: Answer to Financing? 


Tieing allowable revenues to operating costs rather 


than to invested capital might save the day. 


By Eric BraMLry 


ILL the domestic airlines make 

enough money this year and in 
the future to become an attractive in- 
vestment for the public? 


If the industry isn’t an attractive 
investment, where will it get the money 
to pay for $350 million worth of new 
equipment in the next few years? 

Why were the two most recent air- 
line stock issues “not too successful?” 


Is the Civil Aeronautics Board using 
the right yardstick (rate of return on 
investment) in mail pay cases, in de- 
ciding how much money airlines should 
make? 

These are some of the questions 
being asked in airline and financial 
circles. The answer to the first one 
seems to be that, in an industry that can 
change so rapidly, no one knows. The 
second answer is probably debt financ- 
ing. Answer to the third will vary, some 
claiming that the industry isn’t an at- 
tractive investment, others stating that 
a falling market was to blame. 


Cause for Debate 


Answer to the fourth will cause 
debate. But there is more talk these days 
that CAB should discard its practice of 
allowing airlines to make a certain rate 
of return on investment, and instead 
should use operating ratio—allowing 
sufficient revenues to maintain a certain 
ratio between operating expenses and 
operating revenues. 

The problem of adequate profits is 
becoming of more and more concern, 
with the airlines taking on more big 
commitments for new planes and equip- 
ment. CAB has generally allowed the 
carriers a return of about 7% on their 
invested capital, and many in the indus- 
try haven’t considered this adequate. 

They point out that to buy equip- 
ment, an airline can use depreciation 
funds, cash and earnings, and then turn 
to financing—stock issues or loans of 
various descriptions. Some of the latter 
have been, in the past, attractive ar- 
rangements, but the experts say that 
an industry, as a whole, shouldn’t do 
too much debt financing. 

This, they fear, is what airlines may 
have to turn to more and more. Under- 
writers had trouble with United Air 
Lines’ recent $22 million offering of 
cumulative preferred stock (44°, divi- 
dend). The $100 stock opened on the 
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market at around 92. Result: under- 
writers may have to stand the difference 
between the price they paid the airline 
for the securities and the general market 
price. It has been reported that some of 
the stock is still on their shelves—they 
prefer to hold it awhile for a more fav- 
orable market instead of taking an im- 
mediate loss. Underwriters were also 
said to have had some trouble with 
Western Air Lines’ common stock issue. 


Growing Wary 


Some have blamed these situations 
on general market conditions. Those 
who insist that the stocks didn’t move 
because the airlines as a whole aren’t 
considered a good investment point out 
that UAL and WAL are among the 
sounder carriers. What might a less 
attractive airline run into on a stock 
issue, they ask. And, having experienced 
trouble with two issues, underwriters 
may be wary about handling any more 
tor a while. 

This has led to arguments, now 
getting louder and stronger, that CAB 
should throw its rate-of-return yard- 
stick out the window, and use operating 
ratio—the ratio of total expenses to 
revenues. 

Advantages of this method, it is 
said, would be that it would allow the 
airlines to retain more earnings, would 
be much more flexible, and easier to 
administrate. A disadvantage would be 
that CAB would have to maintain a 
closer watch over operating expenses, 
and might encroach on management. 

An investment banker recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that the CAB’s ap- 
proach to rate making is economically 
unsound. Airlines are much different 
from railroads or public utilities—they 
develop a much larger amount of gross 
revenue for each dollar invested, he 
pointed out. 

His arguments for use of operating 
ratio included the following: In 1950, 
major electric utilities, with $18 billion 
invested capital, had gross income of 
$5.5 billion or about 30c for each $1 of 
capital investment. Railroads generated 
40c of gross for each $1. Airlines, on 
the other hand, produced $1.40 in 1950 
and $1.70 in 1951, or four to five times 
as much as these other regulated in- 
dustries. 

If an industry is allowed to earn 
6c on $1 of invested capital, and if each 


dollar generated 40c in gross income, 
that industry has been allowed to re- 
tain 15°, of gross as profit. But, if 
another industry earning 6c generates 
$1.70, its profit is less than 4° 

It doesn’t make much difference, 
this banker said, how large profits are if 
they’re only a small percentage of gross 
revenues, because it wouldn’t take much 
of a swing in revenues or expenses to 
wipe out these profits completely. The 
airlines have experienced swings in in- 
come (accidents, weather, etc.) and a 
lot of their costs are fixed and don’t go 
down as income declines. 

The i950 taxable net income of 
utility companies was 23.7°% of gross 
revenue, and they had available 28.4 
of gross before interest charges. Rail- 
roads had 20°% of gross income avail- 
able for fixed charges, and taxable in- 
come was 14.7% of gross. Domestic air- 
lines’ operating income available for 
interest was 12°% of gross, and taxable 
net income was just over 10°% of reve- 
nues. In 1951, the airlines’ operating in- 
come was only 15°, of gross. 

An operating ratio of 85 in 1951, 
a good airline year, isn’t adequate— 
you’re not prepared for difficulty when 
your margin for future error is only 
15°4, the investment banker argued, 
claiming that 15°4 should be the mini- 
mum in bad years instead of good. 


The Record 

The domestic airlines’ operating 

ratio has looked like this: 

1946—101.6 1950— 88.1 

1947—105.8 1951— 85 

1948— 99.4 1952— 94.4 (Ist quarter) 
1949— 94.7 

As stated before, exactly what the 
airlines’ operating ratio should be seems 
to be debatable. The situation differs for 
different forms of transport. Some who 
have studied the problem state that 
truckers do reasonably well with a ratio 
of 92 because they turn over their invest- 
ment three times a year (revenues are 
three times investment). Railroads are 
in fair shape with a ratio of 75, turning 
over investment once every three years. 
Airlines, turning over once a year, must 
be somewhere in between. 

The operating ratio idea isn’t new 
—it’s been discussed for several years. 
But it now seems to be receiving more 
and more study and consideration in 
airline circles, on the theory that it 
might make the industry more attrac- 
tive for equity financing and provide 
CAB with a flexible means of con- 
stantly maintaining a proper relation- 
ship between revenues and expenses. 
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Cro ro —= But the design produced much more than ruggedness. It produced 
the reliability and precise control which resulted in having the 
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St t self-contained hydraulic system makes installation and mainte- 
arts nance a simple matter. 


* 
with... peller experts—are available to you for consultation on any 


Ruggedness comes straight off a drawing board, as the engineers at 
Aeroproducts will tell you. 





For an idea, drawn in all its details, was the beginning of a great 





new Aeroprop—the first propeller to successfully handle the 







enormous power of turbo-prop engines. Yes, from this drawing, 
from this design, came the ruggedness of the dual-rotation Aero- 
prop for planes of near-sonic speed. 


Aeroprop specified for the U. S. Navy’s XP5Y, R3Y, A2D, and 
the A2J. 


This great turbine propeller is reversible—cuts landing runs 


circuits control turbine speeds automatically. And Aeroprop’s 


Aeroproducts engineers who are among America’s foremost pro- 


propeller application in the subsonic, transonic, or supersonic 
ranges. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 





A eroproducts 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢* DAYTON, OHIO 
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AIR SHIPPING prompts new packaging techniques. De- 
veloped by Gaylord and UAL, new corrugated shipping 


container, left, prevents damage to flowers. Hobby horse, 
right, is packed in crate weighing only 33 pounds. 








New Technique Sells Freight for American 


After “boning up” on a specific industry, its costs 


and problems, AA salesmen wage intensive campaigns. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE for selling 
air freight by concentrating on one 
industry at a time instead of making a 
broadside appeal 
to all types of in- 
dustries is being 
used by Amer- 
ican Airlines with 
promising results. 

Instead of 
trying to con- 
vince a number 
of manufacturers 
in general terms 
that shipping 





* Harris 


their products by air will save them 
money. AA salesmen who have been 
thoroughly “educated” regarding a 
specific product are talking to a manu- 
facturer in his own language and are 
citing him actual figures on savings. 
The thinking behind the campaigns 
is that if a salesman knows an industry 
well enough, he will be able to point 
out not only the obvious saving in ship- 
ping time but also more than enough 
savings in hidden distribution costs to 
overcome the higher cost of air freight 
shipment. 
The first 


three-month campaign, 
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now completed, was concentrated on 
the ethical drug industry. As a result, 
air freight shipments of drugs have in 
creased, but even bigger results are ex- 
pected in the future. Among the many 
letters received by AA from drug firms 
was one stating that the manufacturer 
is trying to decide whether to set up 
distribution points around the country 
or to distribute from New York via 
air freight. The company wanted to con 


sult with American. Such leads can 
mean future business. 
Second Try 
The second campaign, now in 


progress, is aimed at manufacturers and 
retailers of ready-to-wear apparel. Iron- 
ically, a few weeks ago, 33 New York 
department stores switched transconti 
nental shipments of apparel from air to 
rail because of the April air freight rate 
increase. 

Rather than being discouraged, AA 
states that this development emphasizes 
the need for a campaign in that indus 
try. These stores, the company believes, 
were using air freight without really 
having been sold on its economic bene 
fits. Says Tom Harris, AA’s cargo sales 
manager, who has been handling the 
campaigns: “It points up the need for 
us to do a better sales job so as to point 
out just what these advantages are worth 
—smaller markdowns, faster stock turns, 
greater open-to-buy, and all of the many 
other advantages which accrue to the 
stores involved.” 

AA’s drug campaigns were directed 
at top management—presidents, vice 
presidents, etc.—rather than exclusively 
at trafic managers. The thinking was 
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WITHOUT A 
SINGLE BLISTER 





The marines have landed! Torn roads, blasted bridges, raging 
rivers can’t hold back the steady, abundant flow of supplies 
vitally needed for victory. Guns, drugs, plasma, clothes are 
flown over impassable terrain by Fairchild’s battle-proved ‘‘Fly- 
ing Boxcar.” 

Battle-proved to deliver dependably—with or without an air- 
field—rugged and versatile for any combat assignment, the 
Fairchild C-119 lives up to its designers’ intentions, giving speed, 
stamina, and utility under toughest conditions. It never lets our 
armed forces down! That’s why the C-119 is number one all- 
purpose transport for military airlift operations of the UN forces 
in Korea, in Europe and in the United States. 


ae 


: ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD Arcrat Division 


agerstown, M 


Other Divisions: Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L.|., N.Y. « Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. ¢ Stratos Division, Bay Shore, L.!., N.Y. 
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DISTANCES in terms of time are 
shown below. Map shows that air 
shipments from a plant near New 
York can reach Seattle as quickly 
as surface transport could get 


them to Buffalo. a. 





SEATTLE 


BUFFALO 


New York 


CH ICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OIL CITY 


Pennsylvania 


LOS ANGELES 
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, PHOENIX 


(JOHNSTOWN ) 


that the former were in a much better 
position to see the overall savings re- 
sulting from air freight than the latter, 
who necessarily concern themselves 
mostly with transportation costs. The 
same approach is being used in the 
apparel campaign. 
The drug campaign consisted of the 
following: 
* © Direct sales effort: Salesmen, after 
25 hours of training, made over 2,000 
sales calls. 


* Direct mail: A series of four 
letters was sent to over 1,000 firms. 

® Advertising: Insertions are being 
carried in Drug Trade News throughout 
the entire year. 


* Public relations: Feature articles 
in drug publications, public speaking 
engagements by AA officials, news re- 
leases, etc. 

Heaviest concentration was on the 
direct sales effort, which involved an en- 
tirely new approach for the company. 
AA, of course, has salesmen who are 
trained in the techniques of selling air 
freight. But they hadn’t been trained 
to sell air freight specifically to the drug 
industry. The big job was to train them. 

In AA’s New York office, an in- 
tensive study was made of the drug in- 
dustry—how it does business, how it 
distributes, what various drugs are, etc. 
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Harris’ office was piled high with annual 
reports of drug companies, prospectuses, 
and other material. From this study, 
training literature was prepared and 
distributed throrfghout the AA system. 

Included was a seven-page discus- 
sion leader’s guide, a 14-page descrip- 
tion of the distribution of drugs, a six- 
page guide on how to sell AA’s freight 
service to the drug industry, plus other 
literature. 

In all, the salesmen went through a 
25-hour briefing course on the industry. 
When they finished, they knew the dif- 
ference between ethical and proprietary 
products, were familiar with different 
types of drugs, knew how they were 
distributed, had learned about whole- 
sale and retail margins, outdate returns, 
etc. In other words, they could talk the 
language. 

The study turned up a number of 
ways in which AA believed it could 
benefit manufacturers: 

® For smaller firms, without branch 
warehouses, fast shipping could mean 
increased sales through development of 
new markets and more intensive de- 
velopment of existing markets. 

® Larger firms have been borrow- 
ing capital to expand plants, build 
warehouses, provide for heavier inven- 
tories and additional working capital. 
To the extent that air freight reduces 










requirements for inventory investment, 
there is a savings from the financing 
aspect, AA told its salesmen, advising 
them to translate the amount of the in- 
terest savings into so much per hun 
dredweight in order to offset the higher 
cost of air shipment. 

Lower inventories, in addition to 
permitting savings in interest or capi- 
tal costs, also mean lower insurance 
costs, less storage space, and a savings 
in inventory losses. AA pointed out 
that one large company provided re 
serves of $640,000 for inventory losses, 
or 2.1% of total inventory, a figure that 
air freight could reduce. 

If a manufacturer estimates his 
warehousing cost at 4% of sales reve 
nue, and air freight can reduce that to 
2% (figuring on a value of $8 per 
pound for the drugs), he will save $16 
per 100 pounds, computed at 2% of 
$800. Today’s differential between air 
and surface freight, even on a transcon 
tinental haul, is less than $15 a hundred 
weight, AA said. 

The company also discovered that 
many drug products are dated and not 
useable after a specified date. Such 
products are returned to the manufac 
turer and charged directly to income. 
This obsolescence is costing about 2% 
of sales. Knocking 9% off this results 
in a saving of $4 per 100 pounds. 

Officials of AA appeared before the 
Drug Traffic Conference in Chicago 
armed with charts and figures showing 
that: 

A New York manufacturer could, 
by using air freight, cut time required 
for shipments to the West Coast from 
12 days to two. This would provide 
a saving on stock in transit of more than 
80%, and a 40% to 60% saving in 
warehousing cost. San Francisco was as 
close by air to a New York manufacturer 
as Oil City, Pa., was by surface, (see 
map) and Chicago was as close as Utica, 
N. Y. 

* Case history of a small midwest 
showed that he 
eliminate his Los Angeles branch dis 
tribution warehouses and save money 
by air shipment. The annual figures 
were broken down as follows: 


manufacturer could 


a ees - $ 720.00 
Personnel for branch 
eee 6,646.96 
Inventory and _per- 
sonal property tax 372.39 
Miscellaneous expenses 77.68 
Cost of surface ship- 
ee eer 1,114.04 
Total cost of pres- 
ent method .... 8,961.07 
Proposed air freight 
eee 5,325.76 
Savings if air freight 
“eS Serer 3,635.31 
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quality that never varies . . . that’s the 
secret of Aeroquip’s leadership. Nothing 
‘is spared in time, money and effort to 
obtain the newest, most accurate inspec- 
tion equipment to assure the Aeroquip 
standard, highest in the industry. That 
is why Aeroquip Products are “Always 
First” in quality. 

e Flexible Hose Lines 

e Detachable, Reusable Fittings 
 Self-Sealing Couplings 

¢ Breakaway Couplings 


=\eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICES: BURBANK, CALIF. * DAYTON, OHIO * HAGERSTOWN, MD. « HIGH POINT, N.C. © MIAMI SPRINGS, FLA, 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN, ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. « WICHITA,KAN. * TORONTO, CANADA 
AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 








Fairchild flight test of c- 
119H shows exterior fuel pods and, 
redesigned wing. Other new features 
include rough-field landing gear, 
lower paradrop and touchdown speeds. 


News 
In Flight 


French helicopter, the SE 
3120, has a cruising speed of 75 
mph. Powered by a 200 hp Salmson 
engine, it is designed for military and 
agricultural use. Manufacturer is 
Societe Nationale de Constructions 
Aeronautiques du Sud-est (SNCASE). 


New racer, the French Fouga 
“‘Midjet,” may help revive interest in 
air races. Power plant is a Turbomeca 
“Palas” turbojet. 
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Now in quantity production for the 
military and the airlines, the Douglas 
DC-6A Liftmaster delivers efficiency 
where it matters most, lower costs 
per ton mile! 

The Liftmaster, known to the Navy 
as R6D, and to the Air Force as 
C-118-A, has three level floored cargo 
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Depend on DOUGLAS 


— the Douglas Liftmaster 


compartments, totaling a capacious 
5000 cubic feet. Access is through 
front and rear doors. Loading, by 
fork truck, conveyor, or variable 
bed truck, is quick and easy. With 
the same aerodynamic lines as its 
passenger counterpart, the DC-6B, 
the Liftmaster provides the last 


AS 


Carries a fourteen-ton payload 


2850 miles nonstop 


at 300 mph 





word in the swift and economical 
airlift of cargo. 

Performance of the Liftmaster is 
another proof of Douglas leader- 
ship in aviation. Designing airplanes 
for quantity production to fly farther 
and faster with a bigger payload is a 
basic Douglas rule. 






First in Aviation 
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Sinclair Aircraft Oils 
PROVED in 18-Year 
Sky Marathon... 
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In the last eighteen years, American Airlines has flown more than 

14,700,000,000 passenger miles. Over every mile, this great airline has lubricated its powerful 
engines exclusively with Sinclair Aircraft Oils. 

They have proved outstanding —year after year after year! 

No wonder, then, that 40 percent of all aircraft oils used by 


major airlines in the United States is supplied by Sinclair. S : Ni cS LA t He 
Shouldn’t you consider changing to Sinclair—now? A Wh c RA ET oO : LS 


Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





TRUCK is unloaded from an Aerovias C-46 after flight from a U. S. gateway. 


ICC Order Aids Overseas Air Freight 


Railroads must remove rate advantage to steam- 


ships at Tampa gateway August 28; precedent may be set. 


By Wiiuiam V. Henzey 
N INTERSTATE Commerce Com- 


mission order directing railroads to 
remove an “unjustly discriminatory” 
rate advantage given to ocean surface 
carriers is viewed by international air- 
lines serving this country as a stimu- 
lant to overseas air freight volume. 

The ICC decision, which the rails 
must comply with by August 28, directs 
those carriers to charge equal rates on 
commodities exported or imported 
through the Tampa, Florida, gateway 
whether the ocean part of the trip has 
been made by surface or air carriers. 
In most cases this will entail “substan- 
tial” reductions in rail rates where com- 
modities are received from or given to 
airlines at international gateways. 


Other U. S. Gateways 


Industry officials feel the principle 
of the decision will be applicable to other 
U. S. gateways in addition to Tampa. 

ICC assistance was sought by Aero- 
vias Sud Americana, Inc., a U. S. non- 
scheduled airline which operates ll- 
cargo services between Florida and 
Latin America and which, at press time, 
was awaiting final CAB decision and 
Presidential action on an application for 
a certificate for scheduled cargo oper- 
ations to Latin America. 

Aerovias does a big business in 
transporting new automobiles from gate- 
ways in this country to Latin American 
points. But it found that railroads which 
transported the cars from Toledo, Ohio, 
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to Tampa for shipment via Aerovias 
or other airlines were charging higher 
rates than for cars shipped via ocean 
vessel. 

A Studebaker Champion, for ex 
ample, was moving between one pair of 
points via rail-ocean service at a rate 
of $205.33 while the combination rail-air 
charge was $249.88. On other types of 
cars, and on other commodities, the dif- 
ferential varied, with the ocean-going 
carriers gaining an advantage on the 
strength of the lower rail rates. 


Petition Filed 

Aerovias filed a petition with the 
ICC charging the rail practice was “un- 
duly discriminatory, prejudicial, and dis- 
advantageous to complainants and others 
handling overseas air trafic through 
Tampa, and unduly preferential of and 
advantageous to shippers of import and 
export traffic in connection with ocean 
surface vessels through the Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports.” 

Later, Pan American World Air 
ways, Servicios Aereos, S. A. (a Cuban 
carrier), and numerous civic groups in- 
tervened in support of the complaint. 
Opposition stemmed from various rail- 
roads, including Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, and various port groups. 

After a full investigation, the ICC, 
by a split vote, found the rail practice 
was “not unreasonable” but was “un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial” and such “unlawfulness” should 
be removed. This means that the $45 


differential on shipments of Studebaker 
Champions, cited above, will be reduced 
to approximately a $7 differential. 

More marked will be the effect on 
certain shipments of station wagons, 
where one vehicle will move via rail- 
air for approximately $14 less than the 
combination rail-ocean rate, in sharp 
contrast to a current rail-ocean advan- 
tage of about $24. 

In addition, many commodities con- 
sidered “marginal” today may be swung 
to air service by the rate change. These 
include such items as tires, eggs, bicycles, 
juke boxes, and shoes. 

Such a possibility was foreseen with 
little enthusiasm by dissenting Commis- 
sioner Johnson of ICC, who said, “This 
opens an entirely new field, export rates 
applicable by air beyond, and invites 
export rates from far inland ports of 
entry such as St. Louis, Chicago and 
others. If air, the most expensive class 
of transportation, is able to undersell 
water transportation, the cheapest form 
of transportation, it may easily under- 
sell rail, a more expensive form of trans- 
portation than water, and successfully 
compete with both from far inland ports 
of entry. 


Create Confusion 


“Export-import rates originate largely 
from commercial conditions abroad, 
with consequent demand for preserva- 
tion of American port equalization, and 
have little connection otherwise with the 
domestic rates to the ports. Action in 
the present case will certainly be ex 
tended to other ports and tend to create 
confusion.” Other commissioners con 
curred in this view, but not enough to 
swing the final decision. 

Victor V. Carmichael, Jr., 31-year 
old president of Aerovias, hailed the 
ICC verdict as a boon to international 
air freight not only for his own line 
and the area it serves but for other air 
carriers and for shippers and the public 
generally. 

Similarly, Pan American’s general 
sales manager John E. Muhlfeld viewed 
the decision as “an important stimulus 
to the development of international air 
cargo.” It should be, for it means the 
international airlines have gained a sub- 
stantial rate advantage without reducing 
their prices one cent. 


MATS to Use C-118C’s 


New Douglas C-118C’s, military 
versions of DC-6A Liftmaster, will re- 
place Douglas C-54 equipment in two 
Air Transport Squadrons of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service’s Atlantic 
Division. The 1253rd ATS and the 
1257th ATS will be converted during 
the third quarter and the last quarter 
of 1952, respectively. 
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EW WAY TO VACATION! 


FLY FLAGSHIP 
to BOSTON... 
tour NEW ENGLAND 


by CAR! 


a ( 
Sa Se a es 7 . 4 ; AMERICAN AIRLINES and “Rent-a-Car” 
ae ee -era—— combine to offer you the finest in travel 
Can you imagine anything more enjoyable than 
traveling by Flagship to Boston — more con- 
venient than having a private car waiting for 

you to drive on arrival at the airport? 
Here’s the start of a wonderful vacation, with 
American Airlines acting as your secretary to 
make all reservations and arrangements. Yes, 
now you can choose from a variety of pre- 
arranged New England tours, ranging from 5 
to 10 days, and covering such vacation attrac- 
tions as the Mohawk Trail, the Green Moun- 
tains, the route of Paul Revere, and the House 

of the Seven Gables. 

Consult your local American Airlines ticket 
office or travel agent—and you're on your way! 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 


Ameneas Leading Airline 








Music: ‘Nobody Seemed to Want It. 


S THE USE of music in the passenger cabins of transport planes 
desirable and feasible? Is a system available that will furnish music 
both in the air and while the plane is on the ramp? What about 


costs, equipment, etc.? 


To get the answers to these questions, AMERICAN AVIATION 
queried the passenger service directors of several airlines. Their answers 


varied greatly. 


Only one airline, National, reported using music at present, 
mostly on the ground, sometimes in the air. 
Some favor its use, or are open-minded, but believe more work 


must be done on equipment. 


Others found that passengers either don’t want music or don’t 


care whether they have it or not. 


One airline, Braniff, tried a test installation, found it satisfactory, 
but abandoned the project because the public wasn’t interested. Two 
replies from Braniff are printed below, one on passenger reaction, the 


other describing the installation. 





John W. Streeter, director of cater- 
ing and cabin service, National Airlines. 


We have been using the music in- 
stallation on our DC-6’s for over two 
years now, and we are still experiment- 
ing with the type 
of installation, volt- 
age regulators, and 
the speaker instal- 
lation. As you prob- 
ably may judge 
from this. state- 
ment, it has not 
been satisfactory 
from the standpoint 
of over-all opera- 
tion. It has worked 
out fairly well for 
ground operation 
in the aircraft at 
the ramp, using a ground power unit. 

We use a magnetic tape Crestwood 
player, so that we utilize the public 
address system amplifier. The set is 
very simple to operate. The stewardess 
places the spool of music on the player, 
turns on the amplifier, adjusts the 
volume, and the tape plays for a period 
of 30 minutes . . and by reversing 
the spool, it will play an additional 30 
minutes on the other side of the tape 
(special tapes are cut for NAL by 
Muzak). 

These sets cost $100 each, and in- 
Stallation costs are negligible. The main- 
tenance costs have averaged approxi- 
mately $5 per month per set. The pas- 
senger reaction and acceptance have 
been good. 

We have installed additional special 
speakers on one particular ship on the 
Side panels, and find that through the 
use of this type of specific installation 
we get a much improved performance 
in the air. As this is experimental, we 
have not yet decided to what extent 
additional speakers will be installed so 
that we may provide music at all times 
while the aircraft is in flight. In short, 
we consider the ground part of our 
music presentation very successful. 

I definitely feel that music in the 
air has a future. Further development 
of this should result in our being able 
to supply satisfactory music interludes 
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Streeter 


either on the ground or during certain 
periods in the air where music is gener- 
ally considered desirable, such as during 
cocktail hour or while serving dinner. 


Langhorne Reid, Jr., traffic admini- 
strator, Braniff International Airways. 

The unit performed beautifully, and 
it was no trouble whatsoever to operate 
it. However, the fact of the matter was 
that the passengers were almost 100% 
indifferent, with a few seeming to ap- 
preciate it, but just as many indicated 
some degree of irritation. 

We therefore came up with the 
astounding conclusion that a very fine 
installation could be made and it was 
too bad that nobody seemed to want it. 
We are very definitely convinced that 
the public simply isn’t interested suffi- 
ciently for the very high installation 
cost to be justified. 


O. C. Enge, general manager, pas- 
senger service, United Air Lines. 


Our communications people tell us 
that music by radio in aircraft would 
present a fading problem . . . Secondly, 
we have not found 
a record type of 
music transmitter 
that could be satis- 
factorily used in 
airplanes ... 

The matter of 
selection of music 
poses a_ problem, 
in that  people’s 
taste in music var- 
ies greatly from 
popular to classical 

Enge and all ranges in 

between. Last, but 

not least, within the confines of an air- 

plane, people who are allergic to all 

types of music would have no way of 
escaping it. 

We hold an open mind on the 
subject of music in our aircraft, and 
if satisfactory solutions could be found 
to some of the above problems, we 
certainly would consider its use, at 
least on some flights or for parts of 
flights. 





H. R. Dreggors, director of com- 
munications, Braniff Airways. 

One test installation was made in 
a DC-6 using the best equipment avail- 
able. The results were quite gratifying 
as far as the technical features of the 
installation were 
concerned. The 
equipment was al- 
most completely 
automatic, and the 
cabin attendant 
had only one knob 
te tum... Tie 
tape playback 
mechanism was set 
up to furnish con- 
tinuous background 
music indefinitely, 
with a repeat cycle 
each four hours... 

We found that a satisfactory sys- 
tem would cost in the neighborhood 
of $1,500 to $2,000 per airplane, and 
the weight would be somewhat over 
100 pounds. This, of course, didn’t con- 
template the use of cheap home re- 
corders and ordinary replacement-type 
radio speakers ... 

Our tests were based on a playback 
mechanism manufactured by one of 
the best recognized recorder manufac- 
turers in the broadcast and professional 
recording field; also, the loud speakers 
, . were of the highest quality and 
the amplifier was manufactured by one 
of the leading aviation radio manufac- 
turers. 

As for the type of music, we found 
that a very thorough study must be 
made of recorded material and use only 
those selections having a rather even 
recorded level or volume and which 
are also more or less familiar to the 
average person wherever possible. 

Excessive high or bass notes are 
not desirable, and it was found that 
vocals are inclined to detract one’s at- 
tention from what he is doing or think- 
ing about, and therefore are undesir- 
able. It appears that light concert pop, 
particularly with string orchestrations, 
are best suited . even though we 
tried some light organ melodies, which 
were fair. 

We found one particular firm which 
was very interested in furnishing us a 
library of broadcast transcriptions with 
mechanical rights for re-recording on 
tape, as well as performance rights, at 
a reasonable figure. Of course, to put 
this type of music on tape would re- 
quire considerable effort and study by 
someone. familiar with this type of 
work, and also a considerable amount 
of costly recording equipment, but the 
results should be quite gratifying. 


T. W. Brooks, director of passenger 
service, American Airlines. 

We have many times considered 
the adoption of this service and have 
always rejected it in final analysis. Most 
of the systems work very satisfactorily 
in the process of boarding and add 
something to the atmosphere of the 
departure of the flight. 

However, after take-off, the prob- 
lem of raising the volume level above 
the normal engine noise and still keep- 
ing good tonal quality is a difficult one. 
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Breeze has the engineering staff, the shop capacity and 
special test equipment to produce hydraulic actuators of 
all types. 

All engineering work, from basic specifications to final 
design for production, can be handled for you. 
High-capacity machine tools provide low unit costs. 

. Special tools, such as honing machines, give finishes to 
the exact micro-inches required. 
Breeze has all the test facilities for magnetic inspection, 
proof and bursting pressure tests, life cycles and other 
and delivered by a firm of specialists in 


A-N standards. 


aah a ter enpen comation HYDRAULIC ACTUATORS 


f call on Breeze for production. 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC., 










ANOTHER 





LONG EXPERIENCE by Breeze with all types 
of actuators — rotary or linear, electrical, 
mechanical and hydraulic—means that your 
actuators are engineered, produced, tested 


PRODUCT 
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We recently ran a small sample 
survey on this subject among our pas- 
sengers and received a rather mixed 
reaction. The airplane is one of the few 
places left in our world where a person 
can do absolutely nothing but think 
and rest. There seems to be a high per- 
centage of the traveling public that 
wishes to leave this undisturbed. 

For the above reasons, we have 
shelved the idea of music in flight. 


W. L. Griffith, superintendent of 
passenger service, Eastern Air Lines. 

It seems to be generally agreed 
at the present time that cabin music in 
flight and on the ramp: does not inter- 
est the passengers sufficiently to war- 
rant the expense 
of its installation. 

This is partic- 


ularly true of 
music in flight, 
Since the high 
cabin noise level 


has a tendency to 
obscure the lighter 
portions of the av- 
erage musical se- 
lection. On the 
§ ramp, the _ trend 
Griffith toward high-den- 
sity seating and 
shortened station stops lessens the de- 
sirability for cabin music due to the 
confusion of loading and the short time 
available for the passengers to enjoy 
the music. 

The foregoing reasons constitute 
the operational objections to cabin 
music. I also understand that there are 
some technical problems that have not 
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NATIONAL AIRLINES stewardess adjusts the magnetic tape Crestwood player used 


on DC-6’s. Public address system amplifier is used to transmit music to passengers. 


yet been solved. Among these is the 
fact that a reliable tape recorder, suit- 
able for airborne use, is not yet avail- 
able. It is the feeling of our communi- 
cations people that a unit meeting this 
specification will not be on the market 
within the next two years. 

Despite the above, I believe that 
the technical difficulties will be elimi- 
nated to the extent that cabin music in 
flight will be available on a practical 
basis within the next five years. 

e 


Clifford Mutchler, director of pas- 
senger and cargo service, TWA. 

We have felt for some time that 
music aloft is a nice service feature, but 
we also believe that it must be used with 
restraint and it 
must be used only 
if the aircraft are 
equipped with a 
thoroughly first- 
class public address 
system. 

We have done 
considerable _ re- 
search in connec- 
tion with tape or 
wire recorder in- 
stallations, and, 
while we do not 
have any present 
plans for a fleet installation, we have 
not by any means entirely abandoned 
the idea of providing music aloft. We 
have had a little difficulty with our 
public address systems Certain 
modifications are being made and when 
the systems reach the standard we 
desire, we will probably give further 
consideration to music. 

There are certain pros and cons... 
Not all types of music would be ac- 
ceptable and it is probably true that 
music in any form would be objection- 
able to a few people. Certainly it would 
not be practical to have music blaring in 
passengers’ ears continually; the music 
broadcasts would have to be intermit- 
tent, say 15 or 20 minutes in each hour 
and during meal periods. Also, on night 
flights they would have to be discon- 
tinued fairly early in the evening. 

We discontinued the radio instal- 
lation on our DC-3’s for several reasons. 
The most important of these were (1) 


Mutchler 


frequent and high-cost maintenance on 
the units, and (2) the difficulty in main- 
taining satisfactory reception as the air- 
craft passed rapidly from zone to zone 

. Of course these problems are not 
insurmountable and ...I am reason- 
ably sure that a satisfactory installation 
could be accomplished today. 

. 

Althea G. O’Hanlon, director of pas- 
senger service, Capital Airlines. 

When we began our Constellation 
and Super DC-3 service, we had radios 
installed so that we could have music 
during the time the planes were on the 


ground However, there were 
many difficulties involved. 
We found that the commercials 


presented a problem and it was also 
difficult to find appropriate programs 
which would coincide with our depar- 
tures. This, coupled with the fact that 
we had a number of complaints from 
passengers who objected to the noise 
led to a decision of discontinuing the 
music. 

Later on we tried a-record machin¢ 
thinking that at least we would have 
the opportunity to be more selective in 
choosing the programs. However, this 
too was voted down because of pas- 
senger reaction. 

Although we believe that some o 
the passengers did enjoy the music, par- 
ticularly under the second arrangement 
we never received any comments from 
them, and we did receive a number o! 
comments from those who did not shar‘ 
this enthusiasm. 

At the present time we have n 
plans for continuing this program. 

co 


John L. Sutton, superintendent o! 
passenger service, Delta Air Lines. 

Personally, I am very much i! 
favor of the use of Muzak type musi 
both on the ground and at intervals i! 
the air ... My preference is to at leas! 
have music available in the aft sectior 
of the DC-6’s that can be played ir 
flight during meal service or other ap- 
propriate times. 

We have had the advantage of be- 
ing able to use National’s music systen 
on the interchange service, and I per- 
sonally saw how much passengers en- 
joyed it. 
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COCKPIT HEAT CONTROL and switches are located in panel, above. 


Complete Control for DC-3 Heating 


Vapor Heating Corp. revisions on executive plane’s 


installation make operation fully automatic. 


N EFFECTIVE means of convert- 

ing the Douglas DC-3 heating sys- 
tem to fully automatic operation has 
been designed by the Vapor Heating 
Corp. of Chicago, IIll., and installed in 
the executive aircraft of the Texas-Illi- 
nois Natural Gas Pipeline System by 
Remmert-Werner of St. Louis. 


Minimum of Effort 

One of the perennial problems of 
DC-3 operators has been that of provid- 
ing adequate heat to cockpit and _pas- 
sengers with a minimum of pilot effort. 
Freezing of the water supply and high 
maintenance costs plagued the DC-3’s 
original steam-heating system, while a 
multiplicity of controls and circulation 
problems left much to be desired in the 
hot-air system of its military successor. 
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The “Tex Illiner” was converted to 
a plush executive aircraft for the INGPS 
by Remmert-Werner but with few heat- 
ing system changes. The company, with 
main offices in Chicago, uses the DC-3 
for transportation of executives along 
the route of its 1,417-mile pipe line 
which originates southwest of Corpus 
Christi and extends to Chicago. It is 
also used by the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America in similar activities. 

When company pilots and officials 
became dissatisfied with the operation 
of the original hot-air heating system, 
Vapor Heating Corp. engineers were 
called in to design an improved system. 
Using basically the same ducting, a 
system providing manual or fully-auto- 
matic operation was designed and in- 
stalled. 


The orginal system used heat ex- 
changers, around the exhaust stacks of 
each engine, as a source of heat. Air 
flowing over the hot stacks was routed 
through separate ducts and mixing 
chambers (one for each engine) to the 
cockpit and cabin. Cold air ducts and 
manually controlled mixing valves, oper- 
ated from a position behind the co- 
pilot’s seat, mixed cold and hot air in 
suitable proportions to keep tempera- 
tures stabilized. 


Mercury Thermostat 

This meant that system controls re- 
mained fixed until the degree of change 
was sufficient to alert the crew and 
prompt changes in the manual control 
settings. Temperatures were seldom in 
tune with current needs. 

Using its standard temperature- 
sensing equipment, Vapor Heating 
Corp. designed a system which uses 
electric actuators to adjust the mixing 
valves in response to precision thermo- 
static sensing units located in strategic 
spots in the heating ducts, cabin, and 
cockpit. The cabin and cockpit systems 
are isolated, and rheostat-type controls 
in each compartment make it possible 
for the crew or passengers in the ship 
te adjust temperature levels. Once set, 
the thermostatic control system adjusts 
the mixing chamber dampers to main 
tain the desired temperature. 

Heart of the revised system is the 
Vapor Heating Corp.'s mercury contact 
thermostat. One of these is mounted in 
the cabin, mid-way along the cabin 
length under one of the passenger seats 
(see photo). Another is mounted on the 
bulkhead behind the co-pilot’s seat. These 
units sense the air movements in their 
immediate area and signal the heat re 
quirements accordingly. 

Two additional thermostats, one 





CABIN THERMOSTAT is located 
under passenger seat in the cabin. 
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Every takeoff a payoff... 








Executives who fly their own or company Enjoy the added convenience that comes 
planes know that it pays off in getting much with a handy Esso Aviation Credit Card, 
more done in much less time. And as men honored from coast to coast. 

of sound judgment, many of them insist 
on dependable Esso Aviation Products— 
chosen by many leading airlines, aircraft 
and engine builders. 


Esso Wings welcome you at more than 
600 modern Esso Dealer Airports, where AVIATION PRODUCTS 


you may always expect high standards of 
service and product quality. 
JULY 7, 1952 
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CABIN HEATING SYSTEM ducting, 
including actuators and idler fan, are il- 
lustrated in this schematic drawing of 
ducts and major system units. 












(SEE TABLE) CABIN TEMP. SELECTOR SWITCH 
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AN- 3102A-14S-5S 
AN-3106-14S-5P 
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CONTROL BOX 





















for the cabin and one for the cockpit, CONTROL 51 C 228(REF) A... 
are buried in the distribution ducts. SWITCH AN-3102A tenn Taman) 


The Vapor thermostats are primar- wr 


ily mercury-type thermometers equipped 
with dual bulbs and using the mercury 
column as a precision switching mechan- 
ism. These units, tested to 100 G’s and 
in use in new fighter aircraft systems, 
are accurate to within 3/10 of one de- 
gree. The lower mercury bulb is open 
to the ambient air in the area of its 
mounting. 
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Two Switches si7e 



















. . . . . 8410 
Cold air, entering the distribution 


ducts, cools the mercury, causing it to 
put the actuator circuit in the “more ELECTRIC CIRCUITAL of cabin system shown in Vapor Heating Corp. drawing. 
heat” configuration through an ampli- : 
fier. This closes the cold-air ducts and 
opens the hot-air ducts. Simultaneously, 
a follow-up signal to the resistance- 
wound upper mercury bulb of the duct 
thermostat is generated. This action 
anticipates increased air temperatures 
in the duct and signals the actuator sys- 
tem to cut down the heat input before 
the cabin becomes uncomfortably hot. 

While the duct thermostats actuate 
the mixing dampers, the cabin and 
cockpit thermostats act on the duct 
thermostat circuits to change their set- 
tings as required to reflect actual cabin— 
or, in the cockpit heating system, the 
cockpit—temperature. The manual ad- 
justments in the cabin and cockpit have 
the same effect, that is, they vary the 
current in the resistance coil around 
the upper mercury bulb and thus de- 
termine operation of the actuator. 

Selection of automatic or manual 
heat control is by means of two single- 
pole, double-throw switches mounted in 
a recessed panel in the map-and-flight- 
manual cabinet alongside the pilot’s 
seat. 

Vapor Heating Corp. is located at 
4501 West 16th St., Chicago 23, Ill. CABIN PASSENGERS can set temperatures to suit themselves. 
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INSTRUMENTS ARE EXPOSED TO ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS TO DETERMINE THE EFFECT OF SUNLIGHT ON LEGIBILITY OF DIALS 


Flight Tested Without Leaving the Ground 


G-E Aircraft Instruments Subjected 
To Rigid Climatic Tests at Factory 


A torture chamber with an engineer in charge is the 
new General Electric climatic test laboratory. To assure 
dependability, all G-E aircraft instruments are subjected 
to a series of tests which simulate and even exceed the 
conditions encountered in actual operation. 

Climatic and physical tests vary from accelerated vibra- 
tion tests with linear vibrations up to and exceeding 3000 

‘ycles per sec ‘ond, to ultra-violet ray tests determining the 
e olfe ct of intense sunlight on the instruments. 

Extreme vibration tests are made to determine sticki- 
ness and accuracy changes. Instruments are vibrated at 
conditions up to a maximum point of 2500 cycles per 
second and 20G’s linear acceleration. 

Shock tests are performed with the instruments 
mounted in three different positions, with at least ten 


HUMIDITY ROOMS are used for exact- 
ing checks of corrosion and deterioration. 
* Vd : 
* »* 
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30G SHOCK TESTS are made with the in- 
strument placed in 3 different positions. 


30G shock tests in each position. Sand, dust, and rain 
tests are performed in specially designed rooms. Instru- 
ments are put into a shower equivalent to 4 inches of 
rainfall per hour, and are exposed to miniature sand and 
dust storms having air velocities up to 2300 feet per 
minute at 165 F. 

The objective is always to assure a quality of product 
that will more than meet conditions encountered in serv- 
ice. For information about available instruments, contact 
your G-E aviation specialist or write Section 210-34, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


y He 
Vi WL CU7e ful. Ye WL CON, tilence 272 __ 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SALT SPRAY TESTS are performed at 85 F with 


instrument immersed in 10% salt-water solution. 
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Lockheed 


Aircraft Coyporation 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 






Nearly every 
science known 
to man... 

insures debendiédbility 


and advanced design 
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AIRCRAFT DESIGNING and construc- 
tion are precise sciences. That’s 
why Lockheed Engineering has 
more departments than a big uni- 
versity. 

Lockheed’s several thousand 
scientist-engineers work on more 
than 150 major projects—to build 
the utmost precision and dependa- 
bility into Lockheed aircraft. 


LOCKHEED’S ENGINEERS must have 
all the right answers for each vital 
part of every airplane. Will it 
stand heat, cold, tropical damp, 
corrosion, sand, dust, stress, 
strain, torque—and exactly how 
much? Can it be made lighter, 
stronger, smaller, simpler, more 
economical, better in any way? 
If the right metal doesn’t exist, 
Lockheed scientists develop one. If 
a new machine is needed, Lock- 
heed engineers invent one. There’s 
always a new problem, because 
Lockheed is always looking for a 
better method — always building 
better aircraft. 

TRAINING FOR SCIENTIST- ENGINEERS 

For information about Lockheed’s 
on-job training, write: Engineer- 
ing Section, Employment Dept., 


Lockheed, Burbank, Calif. 
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Lockheed 


DEVELOPS ADVANCED 
ELECTRONICS CENTER 


Secret and advanced designs of vir- 
tually every electronics manufacturer 
in the U.S. are constantly studied, 
correlated and put to work at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation’s elec- 
tronics center in Burbank, Calif. 

This center is one of the nation’s 
largest clearinghouses for electron- 
ics intelligence. It was developed by 
Lockheed to provide the latest in this 
science of automatic controls for 
such Lockheed planes as the F-94, 
first U. S. All-Weather Interceptor; 
the WV-1 and WV-2, Navy Constel- 
lation radar sentinels; and deadly 
new models of the P2V Navy patrol 
bomber for anti-submarine warfare. 

Such laboratories as Westinghouse, 
Hughes, General Electric, RCA, Ray- 
theon, Western Electric, Hoffman and 
many others bring advanced elec- 
tronic developments to Lockheed for 
practical application. 


UNIQUE APPROACH 
Lockheed’s approach to electronics 
differs noticeably from many other 
aircraft manufacturers. At Lockheed 
the emphasis is on the application, 
not the manufacture, of electronics. 
That’s because Lockheed begins the 
design of an advanced plane with 
the specific mission of the plane in 
mind. Knowing what the plane MUST 
do, Lockheed wants to be free to 
analyze all products of all manu- 
facturers in order to obtain the most 
advanced electronic devices needed 
to accomplish this mission. 

Lockheed does more than apply 
existing electronics. Often, no device 
is available to perform a specific job. 
At such a time, Lockheed scientists 
provide the all-important idea, fre- 
quently supplying the basic design, 
for a new product. Then they turn it 
over to an electronics company for 
manufacture. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE 

America’s first All-Weather Inter- 
ceptor, the Lockheed F-94, is a cur- 
rent result of Lockheed’s policy. Not 
being a manufacturer of electronics, 
noncompetitive Lockheed can work 
closely with companies who are, as 
well as the U.S. air services. As a re- 
sult the F-94 was electronically at 
least two years ahead of competitive 
aircraft. 

This leadership is a principal rea- 
son why Lockheed is attracting so 
many top experts in electronics. 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 





C HARACTERISTICS of the pilot which make him a worthy competitor for the 

“black boxes” now being used to help him in his approach and landing were 

described by Wing Commander H. P. Ruffell Smith of the RAF, to the IATA 

Technical Conference in Copenhagen, as follows: “Man is not as good as a black 

box for doing certain specific things. However, he is more flexible and reliable. 

He is easily maintained and can be manufactured with relatively unskilled labour.” 
° 


Aircraft manufacturers ranked ninth and air transport 31st in the 
40 basic industry classifications used to classify safety, as a function of 
injury frequency, during 1951, according to the National Safety Council. 
Injury frequency rate of the aircraft manufacturers was up 31°, over 1950 
for a rate of 5.45 injuries per million man-hours, while that of the air 
transport industry was 15.72, up 8° over 1950. Injury severity rate for 
the airlines (time charges in days per 1,000 man-hours) was 0.58 and for 
manufacturers a rate of 0.63. The large number of new workers in both 
industries may have contributed to the increase in accidents. 
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When Hawker-Siddeley completed the 11,020th and final Avro Anson air- 
craft last month, it announced that “Ansons have been made in greater numbers 
than any other aircraft in history,” an honest misstatement which was reproduced 
widely. North American Aviation notes that it produced and delivered 15,525 T4 
trainers and 15,488 F-51 Mustangs. North American did not offer this as a record, 
simply as a statement of their production. That's a lot of airplanes. Of the T-6’s, 
12,967 were produced in the Dallas plant between April, 1941, and August 1945. 

° 


For the automotive industry we have a new figure on the number 
of automobiles junked in one year, also an interesting record. In 1950 
3,700,000 autos were junked, double the prewar rate. Other facts in a new 
booklet, titled “The Work Cars Do,” published by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, include: 17 million cars operating in the U. S. today 
are nine years old or older and have an average speedometer reading of 
73,020 miles; 59 million adults use motor cars daily in this country; pro- 
duction and distribution of motor cars accounts for over one million jobs. 

os 


From Indonesia comes word that Billy Ray, well known in airline mainte- 
nance and engineering circles, who has been with Garuda Airlines since September, 
1951, as a representative of J. G. White Corp., will stay on another year at the 
request of the government airline. Garuda is jointly owned by KLM and the 
Indonesian government. It operates eight Convair 240’s, seven PBY’s, and 21 
Douglas DC-3’s. Another eight Convair 340’s and 14 de Havilland Herons are 
on order. Bill has helped organize Garuda’s maintenance and has pushed aircraft 


utilization skyward. 
. 


Northwest Airlines reports that one of its Boeing Stratocruisers, 
riding a jet stream into Seattle, was flying so fast that the Pacific North- 
west radar operators ordered Air Force jet fighters up to investigate the 
fast moving target. Cutting two hours off this paricular flight, the jet 
stream saved Northwest about $400. 

- 


Aviation purchases play a part in building many apparently unrelated in- 
dustries. A typical example is the case of Paper Manufacturers Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa. PMC has just dedicated a new 200,000-square-foot plant in north- 
east Philadelphia, in memory of its founder, F, A. O'Neil. The plant, which marks 
completion of a five-year expansion program, will produce gummed paper, small 
roll specialities, and communications papers. The aviation industry is a major 
customer for PMC communications papers and some of its allied products. 
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ORIGINAL ASSEMBLY TECHNIQUE 


ORIGINAL BROACHED BRONZE 
CYLINDER ————a 


ORIGINAL RADIAL BEARING 


ORIGINAL BRONZE RETAINER 


ORIGINAL ANGULAR CONTACT 
THRUST BEARING ———___,_| 


ORIGINAL RADIAL BEARING 


NEW ASSEMBEY TECHNIQUE 


HEAVIER WALL CYL. BLOCK 


NEW STEEL RETAINER 


NEW ASSEMBLY TOOLING 


BEFORE AND AFTER: Vickers’ variable displacement pump. 


Engineering Cuts Supercharger Work 


Eastern’s unscheduled removal rate on cabin super- 


chargers drops 85% after corrective engineering. 


By Josepn S. Murpuy 


— hydraulic drive com- 
ponents in the cabin superchargers 
of Eastern Air Lines’ Constellations 
caused the unscheduled removal of only 
one supercharger for each 9,507 hours 
of unit operation during the last quarter 
of 1951. In 1950, according to Walt 
Flinn, Vickers’ airline service engineer, 
only 3,313 hours had been flown per 
removal; in 1949, when corrective action 
first got under way, removals were com- 
ing every 1,470 hours. Corrective en- 
gineering, long a controversial subject 
in the equipment field, had dropped 
Eastern’s unscheduled removal rate by 
85 percent. 

Improved operation as the result of 
the engineering changes has not been 
confined to EAL. TWA __ operates 
similar equipment on relatively long 
overwater flights and, according to 
Flinn, during the last quarter of 1951 
experienced only one unscheduled re- 
moval for hydraulic reasons in each 
38,072 hours of supercharger drive op- 
eration. The difference between this 
operation and EAL’s shorter flight 
schedule is said to account for the lower 
removal rate. 

Other operators using such equip- 
ment in DC-6 and Convair aircraft have 
experienced similar results. One operator 
complained in 1948 of supercharger 
overhaul costs of five dollars an operat- 
ing hour. A recent check: indicated that 
the same accessory is now being over- 
hauled for about 70 cents an hour. 

Poor reliability and high costs ex- 


surization and air conditioning systems 
had brought about a meeting in New 
York of 42 representatives of Lockheed, 
AiResearch, Vickers, and the airlines 
operating Constellations in September, 
1948. Major concern was the super- 
charger and its hydraulic control circuit. 
To secure first-hand information on 
actual Constellation operating condi- 
tions, a group of engineers was assigned 
to fly in line service for a 10 day period. 

Using about 300 pounds of air- 
borne test equipment, they conducted 
most of the detailed service investiga- 
tion at Miami, the base for EAL’s oper- 
ation of Constellation aircraft on a high 
daily utilization with schedules of a 
nature that presented the supercharger 
with the toughest possible service. 


Before and After 


Immediate supercharger modifica- 
tions, together with subsequent changes 
resulting from added service experience, 
soon manifested themselves in improved 
hydraulic drive service. The drawing, 
above, shows one of the significant 
points of the program: the “Before and 
After” of Vickers’ variable displacement 
pump. 

Two variable displacement pumps, 
one Vickers fixed displacement pump, 
and a planetary gear arrangement con- 
stitute the major parts of the hydraulic 
drive of each supercharger. Because of 
the damaging effects that internal failure 
of these pumps may have upon the 
supercharger itself in the form of metal 
contamination, the effort to engineer 


perienced with the Constellation pres- the finest parts and to develop the most 
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precise assembly procedures pays off. 
Frequent bearing failures and the re- 
sultant system contamination kept pump 
overhaul costs high and reliability low. 
The design and installation of special 
Class 5 Radial Bearings and Aetna Pure 
Thrust Bearings reduced the problem to 
a negligible one. Although the expense 
of such modifications ran high, they 
could in most cases be incorporated as 
new parts when the original details be- 
came worn and required replacement. 


400°%, Improvement 

Net result of this corrective engi- 
neering may be difficult to assess in such 
terms as the value of improved pas- 
senger comfort, but there is nothing in- 
tangible about the reduction in line 
maintenance and overhaul costs that it 
has produced. To EAL it meant a 400 
percent improvement in its unscheduled 
unit removal rate within a three-year 
period, 


CAA Invites Bids 
For Leasing a C-54A 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is soliciting bids for leasing a 
Douglas C-54A under a revocable li- 
cense arrangement. Bids close at 2:00 
p-m., July 28. The plane can be in- 
spected at CAA’s Aeronautical Center, 
Will Rogers Airport, Oklahoma City, 
from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on week- 
days. 

Total airframe time is 3,374 hours 
and the plane has not been operated in 
three years. The bid invitation asks 
prices offered for the plane’s use per 
month on a graduated scale. 


Saunders Manages Daily 
Keith 


AVIATION 


Saunders, with AMERICAN 
Publications since 1947, has 

been named Man 
ai aging Editor of 
American Aviation 
Daily. He succeeds 
Daniel S. Wentz 
II who resigned to 
join the National 
Advisory Commit 
tee for Aeronautics 
as public relations 
director for Ames 
Aeronautical Labor- 





él 


Saunders 


atory, in California. 

Saunders has served in several key 
editorial positions with AMeERIcAN AvIA 
TION including assistant managing edi 
tor, airports editor and legislative editor. 
He has been in newspaper and magazine 
work for more than 20 years specializing 
in aviation and transportation activities 
during the past 10 years. He is also 
managing editor of National Aero- 
nautics, official journal of the National 
Aeronautic Association. 
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Crash Fire Equipment 
Key To Ground Safety 


Future airport zoning laws will | 


place more emphasis on the safety of 
the people on the ground, according 
to Jerome Lederer, director of the Flight 
Safety Foundation, in a speech to more 
than 150 civil and 
military representa- 
tives attending the 
Aviation Seminar 


Blackstone 


ef the National | 


Fire Protection As- 
sociation’s annual 


convention in New | 


York. 


Lederer indi- | 


cated that such de- 


‘ 


Lederer 


standard tire on concrete, will make 


prevailing wind conditions of less con- | 


sequence in airport layout. 


The uni-directional runway holds 
the most promise in future airport de- | 
sign, he explained, because of the many | 
advantages it offers, including simpli- | 
fied traffic patterns, localization of areas | 
to be protected by ground crews, reduc- | 


tion of area affected by noise of low fly- 
ing planes, and easier snow removal. 
Another attribute is the reduced airport 
area needed, with the resultant saving 
in airport maintenance and operating 


1/100th of a Penny 


On the subject of ground safety, | 
Lederer noted that the odds against the | 


occurrence of three major accidents in 


a one-half square mile area inside of | 


60 days are calculated at about 36 


million to one. Consequently, if each | 
and every person living in the areas 


surrounding the 87 large airport centers 


in the U. S. were to insure himself for | 


§.5,000 against death by falling air- 


craft, the cost of a six-year policy to each | 


ndividual would be about 1/100th of a 
penny. 


Thirty-five percent of aircraft acci- | 


d-nts occur on the airport itself; 26 
preent of these occur during take- 
01 operations and seven percent on 
a proach or landing. The balance in- 
\.lves airport ground handling. 

The availability of crash rescue 
€juipment, preferably with a full-time 
cew assigned, is the Number One 
c.iterion for effective emergency service. 


i the opinion offered by Charles W. 





velopments as the | 
crosswind landing | 
gear and the Cornell Research tire tread, | 
with an ice coefficient equivalent to the | 
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Chase Assault Transports are now 
performing, as routine; functions which 
previously were deemed impossibilities — 
the delivery—ready for action, of heavy 
arms and equipment directly to front 
line areas, by landing in small unpre- 
pared fields. 

Recent demonstrations of this new 
technique have proven beyond doub 
that its potentialities for seveluieniaia’ 
present military concepts are unlimite 

Chase Assault Transports ruggedly 
built to absorb the withering punishment 
of front line missions, stand alone. 


TL’ AIRCRAFT CO., Ac 
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Lam UNITED 
fain tines} 


AIR LINES 


The Airline Dependability Built! 


On the dawn of April 6, 1926, a small Swallow biplane 
took off from the runway of the Pasco, Washington 
airport and headed southeast for Boise and Elko. The 
now 13,250-mile system of United Air Lines was born 
that morning. At first the job was to get the mail 
through. But before long, air travelers were squeezing 
into open cockpits and crowding into the box-like cabins of United's 
Boeing 40's. United was among the first to realize that comfort was 
equally as important as speed. Single-engined planes were replaced 
by tri-motored transports carrying up to 14 passengers. Today, United 
serves 83 cities with DC-6's, DC-6B's, Boeing Stratocruisers 

and is now adding 40 new Convair 340’s, one of the 
largest and finest twin-engined transports ever developed 

in this country. As one of the earliest airline pioneers, 
United has contributed to all phases of modern airline 
operation. For example, United pioneered coast-to- 
coast passenger service and participated in the first 
use of two-way radio telephone. Like all other major 

airlines, United utilizes Bendix Radio communication 
and navigational equipment. 
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VHF Transmitters @ H. F. Transmitters ® Radio Control Panels © Antennas ® Indicators * 

Automatic Radio Compasses ® Marker Beacon Receivers © Announcing Systems ©® VHF 

Communication and Navigation Receivers ® Inter-Communication Systems ® H. F. Receivers © 
Ground Controlled Approach Landing Systems © VHF Omni-Directional Range Systems. 








Carmody, CAA Airways 
Division, in a paper given before the 
seminar. Of secondary import is the 
mobility and flexibility of the equip- 
ment; two-way radio communication 
best insures these features. The amount 
and type of equipment is the third ele- 
ment of importance, said Carmody, 
stressing that all three must be im- 
proved. 

The Symposium also heard that 
wind direction is not considered a factor 
in crash-fre training at Lowry Air 
Force Base, according to Captain Albert 
C. Peterson, director of the base. The 
approach to a crash taught at Lowry 
varies only according to the type of air 
craft involved. Peterson cautioned civil 
airport representatives in attendance of 
the importance of approaching crashed 
fighter equipment from the rear at all 
times, regardless of prevailing wind con 
ditions, since the ammunition and 
rockets carried by this type aircraft 
make a frontal approach highly in 
advisable. 


Practical Teaching 


From 400 to 1,500 gallons of fuel 
are burned daily at Lowry involving 
anywhere from three to 15 actual 
fires, in the practical teaching of crash- 
rescue techniques. Equipment at Lowry 
ranges from the Model O1 truck carry 
ing 6,000 pounds of CO, and 300 to 500 
gallons of foam, to the latest Model O11 
with 1,000 gallons of foam, two turrets, 
and under-body nozzles. 

Simplified grounding procedures to 
preclude fires resulting from static elec- 
tricity were recommended by George 
Prussing, consultant engineer, in a lec- 
ture on the control of static in fueling 
operations. A simple bonding of the 
hose nozzle to the filler neck instead of 
the more complicated “Y” method now 
employed, is advised by Prussing. He 
indicated that his suggestion applies 
whether the fuel hose is conductive or 
non-conductive. 


Part 40 Revision 


Present Civil Air Regulations re 
quire grounding to a point of zero 
electrical potential, and the “Y” method 
used by operators to satisfy this require- 
ment consists of grounding the truck, 
the aircraft, and the aircraft to the 
truck by means of a “Y”-shaped ground 
lead. 

Following Prussing’s speech, NFPA 
Secretary George Tryon indicated to the 
group that both the Bureau of Standards 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board had 
been approached on the subject. The 
latter has indicated that detailed fueling 
requirements are eliminated in the pro- 
posed revision to Part 40 and that they 
will instead be required in each op- 
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erator’s manual or operations specifica- | 


tions. 

The Bureau of Standards has not 
conducted tests to date to support or 
refute the Prussing recommendation, 
although NFPA has requested that they 
be considered. It was understood that 
NFPA would look favorably on such a 





request if received from either the CAB | 


or the CAA, 


Rear-Facing Seats 
Postponed in Australia 


Following protests from the _air- 
lines, the Australian government has 
temporarily postponed issuing its pro- 
posed order compelling the use of rear- 
lacing seats on new civil transports 
acquired by the country’s airlines. 

The postponement will give the 
carriers a chance to contact manu- 
facturers and find out whether changed 
seat direction is possible in planes they 
intend to acquire. 


ad 
Family Plan Extended | 
Extension of the domestic airlines’ | 
half-fare family plan for an additional 
year through June 30, 1953, has been 


% 3000 feet: 
QA (NHACGt 006 


sSBENDIX AMSPEAKER 


Relieves Fatigue... 





approved by CAB. Northwest Airlines, 
which in June was blocked by CAB 
from canceling the plan, agreed to and | 
participated in the extension. Robinson 
\irlines and Trans-Canada Air Lines | 
are not parties to the new tariffs. 


Ralph L. Bell has been ap- 
pointed to head the sales organiza- 
tion of Boeing Airplane Company. 
In sales engineering for Boeing since 
1946, Bell replaces Frederick B. Col- 
lins, who resigned as vice president- 
sales manager, to accept a position 
as president and general manager of 
a Seattle corporation. 
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of Constant Listening Watch! 


For the first time in the industry, Bendix* Radio is offering a 
simple, compact combination loud-speaker, amplifier and power 
supply. The combination design makes 
it possible to enjoy quickly the com- 
fort, convenience and relaxation of 
cockpit speaker operation without in- 
volved installation problems. Just mount 
one near each crew member, connect 
115 volts AC with audio and muting 
control from the crew-member’s jack- 
box and the Amspeaker is ready for 
operation. Write for further details. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


——— 


‘ Dimensions: Approximately 6” square, 
: > 34" deep. Weight: Less than 4 pounds, 
Rely on a ia 


; Ben W Pa dio 





BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND avvarven conrekanee 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
Canadian Distributor: Radio Engineering Products, Lid., 4305 Iberville Street, Montreal, Quebec.) 








MODEL 


Silty 


2001 


VENTILATORS 


Passenger Air Outlets 


Passengers prefer these handsome, 
modern ventilators because their 
simple, push-pull-swivel adjustment 
permits the exact amount of fresh 
air to suit each individual’s comfort. 
Stewardesses like them because they 
can tell at a glance at the sliding 
core the relative ventilation condi- 


tion at each location. 


Quiet — vibration-proof — 


no annoy- 


ing whistle ever. Six models from 
which to choose, all handsome and 
efficient. Mountings available for 
every installation new or old. Wide- 
ly used at modification centers for 


all types of aircraft. 
engineering manual. 


Send for 


SERVING THE AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 


3528 UNION PACIFIC AVE.+ LOS ANGELES 23 


OTHER AIRITE PRODUCTS: Automatic 
Propeller Feathering Systems, Propeller 


Reversing Switches, Dead 


Engine In- 


dicators, Pressure Switches for CO2 
Systems, Pressure Switches for Combus- 
tion Heating Systems, Cargo Tie-downs, 


Many Others. 








Maintenance Bulletin Board 
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Tail Fork Bushing Reduces Wear 


Frontier Airlines has hit upon a 
way to improve the service life of Doug- 
las Aircraft Company part 1115805 at 
the upper end of the tail fork on DC-3 
type aircraft. This bushing frequently 
gets loose in the fork and wears the 
fork proper. 

Frontier’s correction (see drawing) 
consists of a through bushing and 


spacer ring in place of the split bushing 


originally used. The worn fork is 
reamed to true up the hole and ‘the 
newly designed bushing pressed in 


with a .003” maximum press fit. 
This has eliminated loosening of 
the part and improved wear quality, 
according to Kenneth W. Stevenson, 
Frontier’s maintenance coordinator. 





Ceramic Coating Guide 


Barrows Porcelain Enamel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has prepared a guide for ap- 
plications of ceramic-coated metals in 
jet airplane engines in order to allow 
a convenient method of determining 
metal specifications according to heat 
resisting properties. 

Since an attempt was made to eval- 
uate physical properties at high tempera- 
tures, intergranular corrosion and 
rupture or failure due to fatigue strains 
at high temperatures can be avoided 
by following suggested temperatures. 


Pump Checks Dessicators 


Trans World Airlines has adopted 
a suggestion for use of a vacuum 
pump in testing the air-tight condition 
of the dessicator system in each of 
the windows of the Lockheed 049. The 





suggestion was adopted to cut down 
the number of difficulties experienced 
with fogging windows on this aircraft. 
Air-tight installations will normally pre 
vent fogging. In practice the pump has 
saved time and cut down on fogging. 


Cleaner Zerk Fittings 
Mean Less Wear on Parts 


Excessive wear on moving parts 
normally lubricated by zerk fittings is 
sometimes caused by fittings clogged 
with dirt or other foreign material. One 
airline has circulated these instructions 
to its maintenance men to free the stuck 
ball ends of zerk fittings: 


1. Remove the nozzle and pipe 
from the pressure-type grease gun and 
force the grease out of the pipe. 


2. Fill pipe with penetrating oil, 
Ply I § 
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then reconnect pipe and nozzle to pres- 
sure gun. 


3. Apply nozzle to zerk fittings. 
The penetrating oil enters the zerk fit- 
ting and cleans it and flows through by 
being pushed by grease. 


4. Make sure all penetrating oil is 
out of joint by allowing grease to flow 
completely through joint until fresh 
grease appears. 


C & §$ Streamlines 
Maintenance for 340's 


Chicago & Southern Airlines has 
announced the streamlining of its 
maintenance organization and facilities 
in preparation for the delivery of its 
fleet of Convair 340 aircraft, starting 
in June, 1953. 





Generator System Unit 


Speeds Engine Tests 


A mobile generator system test unit 
developed by employees of the Green- 
ville Division of Temco Aircraft Corp., 
saves time and money in the overhaul 
of C-54 transports for the Air Force. 


Single-engine tests can be performed 
in the hangar as soon as the wiring is 
nstalled, as the unit’s design permits 
testing without running the engines. 
Engine run-up time is thereby reduced 
ind generator-system squawks which 
would occur on the flight line are de- 
tected and corrected beforehand. 

The unit consists of a C-54 gen- 
erator powered by a 4 hp a. c. motor 
mounted on a wheeled cart. One of 
two leads provides power to the motor. 
The other is connected to the three 
generator connections on the aircraft. 
In operation the test unit simulates en- 
gine operating conditions and permits 
complete check-out of the metering, re- 
verse current relay and voltage regulator 
circuits. Only the equalizing circuit, 
which requires more than one engine 
operating, cannot be checked. 
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FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Eager Beavers are proving their 
capacity for hard work in 15 different countries 
throughout the world. 


They operate in tropical heat or arctic cold... 
are equally at home on either wheels, 
floats or skis. 


The seaplane can carry a payload of 
1260 Ibs. with 200 miles range. It takes this 
impressive payload off the water in 
15% seconds in a distance of 775 feet (zero wind). 


The landplane and skiplane performance 
are equally as impressive. 


Write for complete particulars. 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LIMITED 


POSTAL STATION “I 2H >FORONT( 












Retractable slope line approach lights have been 
under test by CAA. These units, built by Emarco Corp. of 
Dayton, Ohio, provide for a motor-driven hydraulic power 
unit which automatically extends the lights to the 45 degree 





, a 


position when the approach-light switches are operated. 
When the lights, which extend 10 feet above level ground 
when in use, are not being used, they retract so as to clear 
the area of obstructions. 





IATA Survey: Decrease 
In Cargo Documentation 


Documents required for interna- 
tional air cargo shipments by 133 gov- 
ernments have decreased substantially, 
according to an International Air Trans- 
port Association Survey made of the 
results of government and airline efforts 
to streamline customs and other for- 
malities found in air travel. 

No documents at all are now neces- 
sary in four countries and 67 nations 
are now requiring only basic commer- 
cial invoice. Ten others require the in- 
voice plus an additional paper, which is 
usually a certificate of value. 

The International Cargo Invoice 
recommended by ICAO has _ been 
adopted by 54 countries as a standard 
single commercial cargo document. 

The survey disclosed that only 
10% of the 133 governments still con- 
tinue to demand consular visas on in- 
voices and to levy fees for them. 


North Atlantic Weather 
Patrol Extended 


Eleven nations have agreed to ex- 

tend the agreement under which 25 

. ships will be continued on weather pa- 
trol duty in the North Atlantic through 
June 30, 1954. The protocol was signed 
in Montreal. 

The program will be revised next 
year when a special conference will be 
held to examine operating experience. 
The ships have been providing naviga- 


56 


tional assistance, as well as search and 
rescue service when necessary, to planes 
fiying between Europe and North Amer- 
ica. 


CAR Amendments Tight- 
en Up on Pilot Ratings 


Bureau of Safety Regulations pro- 
poses to amend Part 21 of the CAR so 
that all certificates with airline transport 
pilot ratings have a horsepower rating. 


Parachute - testing dummy 


falls like a man. Skeleton, loaded with 
lead, is covered with foam rubber. 
Designer of the skeleton, W. S. Ruff, 
is shown examining the 182-lb. de- 
vice, product of Hairlock Co., Ltd., 
London. 





Presently effective certificates having 
horsepower ratings will not be valid 
after May 1, 1953, and on application 
prior to that date certificates will be 
reissued with category, class, and ap- 
propriate type ratings for each aircraft. 

A proposed amendment to Part 43 
would not allow a private or com- 
mercial pilot to serve as pilot in com- 
mand of aircraft carrying passengers or 
operated for remuneration other than 
in aircraft of the category and class for 
which he is rated. 

The proposed amendments are en- 
compassed in CAR Draft Release No. 


52-17. 


Overhaul Contract Let 


A contract calling for 8,000-hour 
major overhaul of two Lockheed Model 
049 Constellations has been awarded 
to Lockheed Aircraft Service-Interna- 
tional by Linea Aeropostal Venezolana. 
Work will start on the first aircraft in 
early August, with the second airplane 
scheduled for mid-October, at N. Y. 
International Airport, the LAST base. 


US-Canada Agreement 

The United States and Canada have 
ratified an agreement whereby citizens 
of either country may operate certain 
radio equipment or stations in the other 
country. Among the groups deriving 
benefit from this move are pilots who, 
if qualified as radio operators in either 
the U. S. or Canada, will be allowed 
to operate transmitters installed in 
civilian aircraft registered in either 
country. 
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PAL Pacemasters Fly 
Nautical Miles 


Pioneer Air Lines is operating its 
iine-plane Martin 2-0-2 Pacemaster 
Fleet, which went into operation on 
june 23 following the sale of its DC-3’s 
m the nautical-miles-per-hour standard. 
Long before the surprise CAB hearing 
on May 27, the entire Pacemaster reno- 
vating program, pilot training, and op- 
erations manual preparation was in- 
stituted and geared for the nautical-mile 
changeover. 

The day before the hearing, CAA 
approved PAL’s manuals, which were 
all made up for the new standard. It 
was impossible for the carrier to change 
back, financially and time-wise, so even 
after the CAB’s decision PAL had to 
stay with the change. 


ATC to Operate Low- 
Fare Honolulu Service 


A California-Honolulu Constellation 
service at $129 one-way fare is planned 
for the near future by Airline Trans- 
port Carriers, large irregular carrier 
affiliated with California Central Air- 
lines, headed by Col. C. C. Sherman. 
Fare is $31 under Pan American and 
United. 

ATC has application on file with 
CAB for the route, but will operate the 
service on a non-scheduled basis with 
eight flights monthly from Los Angeles 
and eight from San Francisco. The 
Connie, a_ resurrected BOAC plane 
which was damaged in a landing acci- 
dent in England, will be converted to 
high-density configuration of 61 seats, 
but not in the conventional 3-and-2 
coach pattern. 


4 


Cecil Meadows, president of 
American Association of Airport Exec- 
utives, with plaque awarded him by 
California AAE for his contributions 
to airports and airport management. 
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TOPS! AEROCOM’S 
DUAL AUTOMATIC 

PACKAGE-TYPE 
RADIO BEACON! 


This aerophare, for unattended service, 
consists of two 100 watt (or 50 watt) 
transmitters with keyer, automatic 
transfer and antenna tuner. 


Frequency range 200 — 415 kcs., crystal 
controlled (self-excited oscillator coils 
available). High-level plate modulation 
of final amplifier is used, giving 

40% tone modulation in 100 watt 
transmitter and 60% in 50 watt model. 
Microphone P-T switch interrupts 
tone, permitting voice operation. 


This unit can be operated in air 
temperature range — 35°C to + 45°C using 
3B25 rectifiers; humidity up to 95%. 


The “stand-by” transmitter is selected 
when main transmitter suffers loss (or low 
level) of carrier power or modulation. 
Audible indication in monitoring receiver 
tells which transmitter is in operatidn. 


Reg. U.S. 


3090 DOUGLAS ROAD 


COM 


Pat. Off. 


MIAMI 33, FLA 





McCAULEY 
INDUSTRIAL CORP 
DAYTON 7, ONO 


McCAULEY REPAIR SERVICE 
IS “TOPS” LIKE THE PROPS 


Damaged props are straight- 
ened, aligned, polished, buffed, 
balanced, given a caustic etch 
bath, anodized to satin finish, 
painted and 


RUSHED TO YOU JUST LIKE NEW 


Play safe . . . let the original 
makers do your repair work. 
It costs much less, too. 


McCAULEY INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


1840 HOWELL AVE., DAYTON 7, 


MLL Phe 
TOPS i. PROPS 


FOR LIGHT 
PLANES 


MET-L-PROPS 
GIVE YOU WHAT 
FLYING CHAMPS 
DEMAND 


shorter take-off 
faster climb 
smoother cruise 
lower overall cost 


corefree flying 


TIME NOW TO 
SWITCH TO 
MET-L-PROP 













Fueling Hydrant announced _ by 
Harman Equipment Co. accommodates 
entire hose assembly on reel. Two 75-foot 
lengths of 214” hose are connected to a 
10-foot length of 3” hose at a swivel “T” 
connection, replacing the rigid “Y” pre- 
viously used. Hose is power rewound. 
Address: Harman Equipment Company, 
3605 E. Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles 23, 
California. 





Single-phone headset  weigh- 
ing only 214% ounces and supported by a 
custom-fitted plastic earmold has been 
announced by the Airphone Co. CAA-ap- 
proved assembly also includes lapel volume 
control, double-twisted vinyl-covered cords, 
and PL-55 plug. Feature of “Air-phone” 
is that it is used with one ear, leaving the 
other clear for cockpit conversation, Ad- 
dress: Airphone Co., Suite 309, Calumet 
Bidg., Miami, Fla. 


Fork truck as elevator. A Push 
button control attachment for fork lifts 
permitting the operator to raise and lower 
himself on the fork’s pallet has been an- 
nounced by the Baker-Rauling Co. The 
attachment is designed for stock room 
assistance in reaching slow moving items. 
Address: Baker Rauling Co., Baker In- 
dustrial Truck Division, 1230 West 80th 
Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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New Products 








Dry Lubricant 


A dry lubricant, Synthetic Colloidal 
Graphite, marketed in 12 oz. aerosol 
jispensers, has been made available by 
Reynolds Industries, Inc. 

The lubricant is 
tremely high or low temperatures and 
is reported non-toxic and _ non-inflam- 
mable. The aerosol dispenser is intended 
to eliminate the inefhiciencies of hand 
or brush methods of application. 

Address: Reynolds Industries, Inc., 
4500 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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Thread-in Tips 


A soldering iron thread-in tip unit, 
trade name Elkaloy Tiplets, has been 
announced by Ungar Electric Tools, Inc. 

Providing three interchangeable tips 
usable in a single heating unit, the 
new product is said to triple the efficiency 
of the Ungar Soldering Pencil with which 
it is used. Elkaloy ‘A’ used in the manu- 
facture of the tips replaces copper and 
is reported to require no flux or paste. 

Address: Ungar Electric Tools, Inc., 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


Circuit Breaker 


A new thermal type, push-pull, trip- 
free circuit breaker especially designed 
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Quick-Release, High-Strength Fastener Invented 


A high-strength, quick-release _ fast- 
ener invented by an engineer for Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp. has suc- 
cessfully passed rigid vibration, cycling, 
tension, and shear tests. Designed not to 
deflect under load in high-speed flight 
conditions, the retainer is locked in place 


~ STRUCTURE: 
REMOVABLE PANEL 









“0” RING 


STUD RETAINER 
/ wf ST 
~ 





by bending one or more tabs of the re- 
ceptacle into the slots of the retainer. 
A pressure cap and “O” ring are op- 
tional parts where needed for high in- 
ternal air or oil pressures. 
Address: Harold E. 
St., Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


Koch, 158 32 





aircraft elec- 


to meet needs of heavy 
trical systems has been added to the 
Spencer thermostat line. 


Designated the D6752 circuit breaker, 
the new unit has a magnetic assist which 
provides instantaneous tripping action. on 
heavy overloads and, combined with a 
wide gap in the breaking contacts, as- 
sures high rupturing capacity. Once 
opened it remains open until manually 
reset by the push button. Under danger- 
ous overloads the contacts can not be 
held closed even by fully depressing the 
push button. Weighing less than 2.5 
ounces, the D6752 unit is available in 
ratings from 5-50 amperes. 

Address: Spencer Thermostat Div., 
Metals & Controls Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


One-Hand Disk Grinder 


A precision high-speed disk grinder 
nine inches long, weighing only four 
and one-half pounds, and called the 
Diskette has been announced. 

Designed for easy use in close 
quarters, the Diskette features one-hand 









operation with perfect control. It uses a 
110 volt a.c.-d.c. motor, is integrally air 
cooled and protected by a dust filter. 

Address: Balmar Corp., Woodberry, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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RESISTANCE STRIP 
WIPER ARM 
RESISTANCE STRIP 


CONTACT ARM 
PLATE 


DIAL 


CONTACT ARM 


INSULATOR 


ONTACT ARM 


WIPER ARM 


Fuel Gauge Indicator Is Motor Driven 


Initial shipments of the Pacitron fuel 
gauge indicator have been announced by 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. Interchange- 
able in installations for which it is de- 
signed, the Pacitron indicator, which is 
metor driven, is said to be more accurate 
than units formerly available. 

Accompanying the new indicator in 
the Pacitron system is a miniature ampli- 
fier weighing only slightly over one pound. 


Designed to recognize the related problems 
of heat generation, dissipation, vibration, 
and vacuum tubes, the amplifier includes 
shock mounts which feature light coil 
springs damped in steel wool pads. To 
insure longer life the tubes operate at a 
lower input, minimizing heat dissipation 


problems. 

Address: Simmonds Aerocessories, 
Inc., 105 White Plains Road, Tarrytown, 
N.Y. 





New Hand Grinders for Mounted Wheels 


Three new hand grinders Models 
137, 146, and 148 have been announced 
by Skilsaw Inc. for use with mounted 
wheels and points. Of lightweight con- 
struction, they are designed to meet 
the needs for maneuverable and power- 
ful utility grinders. 

Specifications: Model 137—5/32” 
geared chuck 20,000 rpm; Model 146— 


%” and %” collet chucks 20,000 rpm; 
Model 148—%” and %” collet chucks 
36,000 rpm. Models 137 and 146 accommo- 
date shank accessories 1%” and smaller. 
Model 148 is for use with 1” and 
smaller accessories. All are less than 
10” long and weigh about two pounds. 

Address: Skilsaw Inc., 5033 Elston 
Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Solder Tape 


A tape solder said to be usable with- 
out tools has been announced by the 
Blonde Oil Co. A 40/60 tin-lead solder 
packaged in the form of metallic tape, the 
product features application with a single 
match. 


Address: Blonde Oil Co., Solder Div., 
464 Woodward Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Gritcloth 


A new type sandpaper known as 
Gritcloth, has been placed on the market 
by Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

It consists of an open-mesh fabric 
in which has been imbedded a _ tough 
abrasive. The design is such that the 
loosened particles pass through the mesh 
and thus never clog the abrasive surface, 
rendering it useless, as happens with 
ordinary sandpaper. Available in all the 
finer grits, Gritcloth may be used wet 
or dry, flat or folded, on sanding ma- 
chines or by hand. It can be cleaned by 
rinsing in water. 


Address: Bay State Abrasive Co., 
Union St., Westboro, Mass. 


Magnifying Inspection Light 


An aid to industrial inspection is pro- 
vided in a portable fluorescent magnifying 
fixture called Lite-Mite, announced by 
Stocker and Yale, Inc. 


Producing cool, glare-free illumina- 
tion and high magnification, the Model 
66SV Magnifier is equipped with either 
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chek-spek 


THE DYE PENETRANT 
METHODS 


IT’S NEW! CHEK-SPEK 


HERE'S TURCO’S NEW DEVELOPED FROM 
PRODUCTION-LINE 
METHOD OF FLAW 
LOCATION... SIMPLE, 
SAFE & ACCURATE. 


TURCO’S FLEXIBLE 
DY-CHEK PROCESS. 
ACCEPTED BY 
THE AIR FORCE... 
AND BY THE NAVY 












CHIEF INSPECTORS REPORT 
KEEPS ACCEPTABLE 
PARTS MOVING...ONLY 

SUSPECTED PARTS GO 

TO TRAINED INSPECTORS. 

SIMPLIFIES EVALUATION, 

CUTS DEPARTMENT 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS KNOW 
DY-CHEK PORTABILITY 
GIVES YOU ON-THE-SPOT 
INSPECTIONS. LESS 
GROUND TIME—MORE 
FLYING HOURS. 
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a two- .or four-power lens of 2” by 4” 
dimensions. Fluorescent tubes rated at 
7,500 hours average life are used. A 


hinged lens holder permits use of light 
without lens. 

Address: Stocker & Yale, Inc., Marble- 
head, Mass. 





Hand Mitering Tool 


A hand mitering tool, called Metal- 
mitre, has been placed on the market by 


the Lander and Abbott Co. Usable with 
non-hardened steel up to 1/32” and cop- 
per or aluminum up to 1/16”, Metalmitre 
is designed for the notching, slotting, and 
mitering of moulding, sheetmetal, fiber- 
board, plastics, and masonite. 

Address: Lander & Abbott, La Cres- 
centa, Calif. 
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ELECTRICAL FITTINGS: A 12-page, 
illustrated catalog, designated No. 52, 
has been put out by the Buchanan 
Electrical Products Corp., to describe its 
complete line of solderless wire connec- 
tors, cable and conduit fittings, and 
wiring devices. Specifications, dimen- 
sions, application instructions and 
ordering information are _ included. 
Write J. O. Johnson, 225 Route 29, Hill- 
side, New Jersey. 


e 


TEMPERATURE PICKUPS: Func- 
tions of the Type 21 bulb temperature 
pickups, manufactured by Trans-Sonics, 
Inc., Bedford Airport, Bedford, Mass., 
are detailed in the companys technical | 
bulletin. Graphs and drawings are used | 
to show performance. Table of character- | 
istics and prices, as well as complete | 
Specifications, are included. 


GENERATORS AND ALTERNA- 


TORS: Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland 
1, O., gives complete model data on its 
generators and alternators in Technical 
Bulletin No. 1200. Also outlined in the 
eight-page booklet are the types of 
cooling systems used. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS: Three new 
bulletins are used to illustrate The Buda 
Company’s new “FT Series” fork lift 
trucks. Bulletins #1579, #1580, and 
#1581 handle, respectively, trucks of 
3,000 lbs. with 24 in. load center, 4,000 | 
lb. capacity at 18 in. load center; and | 
4,000 lb. capacity at 24 in. load center. 
They can be obtained from the company, 
located in Harvey, Il. 


CAA INDEX: Aviation Safety Release 
No. 357, is a revised index of Aviation 
Safety releases and Civil Aeronautics 
manual supplements. It supersedes 
Aviation Safety Release No. 331 and 
is up to date as of March 1. Index may 
be obtained from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., | 
attention W-58. 





THERMISTORS: General basic infor- 
mation relating to physical and operat- 
ing characteristics of Thermistors are 
detailed in a 30-page catalog prepared 
by the Carboloy Dept., General Electric 
Co., Detroit 32, Mich. Typical applica- 
tions and wiring diagrams are listed, 
along with graphical data of tempera- 
ture-resistance ratio characteristics for 
rod, disc, and washer types. Suggested 
applications are set forth. 
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PRODUCTION SUPTS. SAY 
ELIMINATES INSPECTION 

BOTTLENECKS. PERMITS 
ONE MAN TO CHECK AS 
MANY PARTS PER HOUR 
AS HE CAN PICK UP 
AND PUT DOWN! 











PLANT MANAGERS REPORT 
SAVES IN-SHOP-HANDLING 
TIME. PERMITS IN- 
PROGRESS INSPECTIONS. 
AN EXCELLENT RECEIVING 
DEPARTMENT TOOL. 





Turco Products, Inc., Dept. 102 
832 East 62nd St., 
Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your latest informa- 
tion on the world’s fastest flaw loca- 
tion methods—flexible [[] Dy-Chek, 
or the production-line too! [7] Chek- 
Spek, (check one or both). No-obli- 
gation, of course. 
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... avoid redie confusion with 
ARC’s Isolation Amplifier 


ARC’s channel isolator accepts up to 10 
audio input channels from range and 
communication receivers, ADF’s, marker 
beacon receivers, transmitter sidetones, 
interphones, as required. Pilot and co- 
pilot select any combination without 
cross-cockpit interference, work at peak 
efficiency in complex navigation and com- 
munications situations. Headphone or 
speaker operation at flick of switch. 
ARC Type F-11 Isolation Amplifier is 
CAATC No. IR4-1. Available 
in 14 or 28 volt DC models. 
Write for full details. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


Boonton 
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Airline Commentary 








By Eric Bramley 






gg canine CHARTERS are bringing substantial revenue to the airlines. TWA 
has copped a nice share by handling a lot of the much-sought Eisenhower 
business (someone has pointed out that Ike’s brother, Arthur, is a TWA director, 
a factor in its favor). Two TWA Connies took Eisenhower’s party and the press 
from Washington to Kansas City, from which point he proceeded to Abilene by 
train. He rode an American charter from Kansas City to New York, with TWA 
handling the press, and also flew United in the West. TWA flew him New York- 
Harrisburg on a Martin 4-0-4. Charters should add up as the campaign progresses. 


Last issue we wrote about Gus Kane, the Northwest Airlines traffic 
representative in Washington who went blind several weeks ago after 
having severe headaches for a long time. His illness so far has baffled 
doctors. He has five kids, expecting a sixth, and has no income. His 
buddies, determined to help, organized Gus Kane Night (beer and the 
hall donated) without his knowledge. 

We attended. It was a steaming hot night when everybody should 
have stayed home cooling off. But they didn’t—the hall was packed. We 
can report that funds collected for Gus are now near $2,000, instead of 
the expected $1,000. 


Recently we reported that airline employes in Wheeling, W. Va., were to 
spend only silver dollars during Air Transportation Week in that city. Inasmuch 
as cartwheels are rare in Wheeling, the idea was to import some and show what 
airlines (All American, Capital and TWA) meant to the community in pur- 
chasing power. We wondered how many were put into circulation. 

R. I. Brayley, Capital Airlines’ district cargo sales manager in Pittsburgh, 
who took part in the event, tells us that the answer is 950 silver dollars. But it 
turns out that this idea was only a small part of the week’s activities. The program 
sounds like good sales promotion. Here’s what happened: 

Airline representatives made 400 personal sales calls. Fifteen airline films 
were shown to 121 groups with total audience of 13,349. Four radio spots were 
obtained and 38 stories about the week’s happenings appeared in three area news- 
papers. Twenty-four airline and express exhibits were placed in prominent loca- 
tions—theater lobbies, hotels, etc. About 785 pounds of pineapples were flown from 
Hawaii to be featured at three luncheons. Airlines sponsored a Red Cross blood 
drive, there was an open house at the airport, and conducted tours of the terminal. 

Brayley says many more people were: made more aviation conscious. This 


we can believe. 
oe 


The airlines carry less than 1/10 of 1% of the volume of cargo 
hauled by the railroads, according to Warren Dickenson, Douglas Aircraft 
Company executive engineer. In a paper titled “Air Freight Today and 
Tomorrow,” Dickenson said: “It may sound like a large number when 
we say that in 1951 the domestic certificated airlines carried 205 million 
ton-miles of freight. But let me tell you in 1950 Class I railroads of this 
country transported over 208 billion ton-miles in manufactured and mis- 
cellaneous carload lots, less-than-carload lots, and freight forwarder goods 
alone.” 

+ 


Thanks to L. Derr, chief Skycap at LaGuardia Field, for sending us copies 
of the skycap’s new houseorgan, The Handtruck. One of its principal aims is to 
promote better skycap service by pointing out jobs well done and situations where 
improvement is needed. For instance, it keeps a box score of inter-line bags 
handled and the number that misconnected, urging the boys to reduce the latter 
figure. In May, the score was 407 missed out of 12,185 handled. An interesting 





and informative publication. 
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” High-Intensity Lights 
(If operated 300 hours per month) 
f Kilowatt 
A Step hours Cost * 
5 3870 $77.40 
4 1920 38.40 
3 1110 22.20 
2 720 14.40 
1 390 7.80 
A 
or Medium-intensity Lights 
r, (If operated 300 hours per month) 
5S 
7 3 840 16.80 
A 2 510 10.20 
( l 360 7.20 
5. * Costs are based on 5,000 foot runways, 150 feet wide. 
COST FIGURES show economy of airport lighting. 
° ° h ° Cc 
Airport Lighting Can Up Revenues 
Racine reports gas sales up 50% as AAAE con- 
ference learns runway can be lighted all night for $9.40. 
By Wiuu1aMm D. Perreavct port lighting technician. Largely due to 
: i - the personal efforts of Jack Bolton, 
: HE MAINTENANCE electrician superintendent of Port Columbus, (O.) 
- for many years has been plagued Airport, the AAAE set up its first Air- 
with overwork and under appreciation port Lighting Conference. Success of 
‘ if he maintained an airport lighting in- (his program was unqualified and the 
stallation in first class operating condi- general feeling, as the meeting closed, 
tion, according to Lloyd E. Harrison, was that it will become an annual event. 
airport lighting engineer in CAA’s On hand to help keep the confer- 
Seventh Region. ence rolling were AAAE President Cecil 
, Last month the American Associa- C. Meadows, Walter E. Betsworth, 
tion of Airport Executives attempted to executive secretary of the organization, 
do something for the hard-pressed air- Wayne W. Parrish, publisher of Amer- 





| Tools of the Trade 


, |r tainggsantesen of airport lighting is largely the responsibility of the 
: airport electrician. Sometimes he is a full-time employee, sometimes he 
is the local electrical contractor. In either case there are certain tools he'll 
need to do his job quickly and effectively, according to Lloyd E. Harrison, 

airport lighting engineer in CAA’s Seventh Region: 
* Hook-on type voltmeter, to determine voltage values which are 


closely related to system troubles. 


® Megger, an instrument for measuring electrical system resistance 
in meg ohms, which provides a simple check of system continuity and 


integrity. 
® Locator, a $150-200 unit for 


detecting a cable run, whether for 


working on it or avoiding it during construction. Also useful in locating 
water and gas lines, hidden manhole covers, etc. 

® Cable fault locator, a signal generator and detector used commonly 
by telephone companies to locate “feeders” for beacons, wind indicators, etc. 
Might be used with a headphone for audible signals or with a meter. 

* Portable type air compressor and receiver tank, making air pressure 
available to clean away area around lights to provide good working surface, 
keep sand and dirt out of parts and connectors, clear away broken glass, 


snow, etc. 
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ican Aviation Publications, and numer- 
ous equipment manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, a number of whom set up 
displays in the conference rooms. 

The meeting was hardly underway 
when it became evident that, while the 
airport manager might derive benefit 
from the program, it was the technician’s 
program. The papers which were best 
received and stirred the most discussion 
were those which included working in- 
formation—what results were being ob- 
tained with specific tools, how to make 
good cable splices, lighting costs, spare 
parts requirements, etc. 


$12 Million Spent 


More than $12 million in airport 
lighting funds have been spent by the 
Federal government under the Federal 
Aid Airport Program, CAA’s airport 
chief, Phillips Moore, appearing as a 
luncheon speaker, told the conference. 
This means that double this amount has 
probably been spent when state and 
local funds are considered. 

What is the economic justification 
for airport lighting? No one need delay 
installation of airport lighting or turn 
off lighting already installed for eco- 
nomic reasons, according to Charles 
Duke, airport manager at Bendix Field, 
South Bend, Ind. Duke gave the con- 
ference some useful facts: 

* Amount of gas pumped at Racine 
( Wisc.) Airport, where twenty executive 
type aircraft are based, increased by 50 
within two months after a low-cost 
runway lighting system was installed. 

® At Racine, where electricity costs 
about two cents per kilowatt hour, it 
costs only $9.40 to light a runway all 
night. 

®In the Mid-West, according to a 
survey, high-intensity lights are used on 
Step I, the dimmest position, with only 
low current consumption, over 90°, of 
the time they are in use. 

When South Bend first installed its 
high-intensity runway lights and me- 
dium-intensity taxiway lighting, meters 
were installed in the individual circuits 
to get factual data on power require- 
ments and costs. This produced the 
figures in the accompanying table. 

Actually South Bend’s experience 
indicates high-intensity lights would not 
operate at full brightness more than 60 
hours per year. Taking this into con- 
sideration, a survey of middle western 
airports established the following “Use 
Ratio” for high-intensity lights: 


Annual Use Ratio 


Step Hours Operation % Total 
5 56 4.4 
4 10 8 
3 23 1.3 
2 15 1.2 
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Wason Coburn 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Vv. Chase Wason, general sales man- 
ager of Mid-Continent Airlines, has 
been appointed head of the company’s 
traffic and sales department, replacing 
Hugh W. Coburn, vice-president-traffic 
and sales, who has resigned to become 
general sales manager of Yellow Transit 
Freight Lines, Inc. 

Louis E. Leverone and E. B. Slocum 
have been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Frontier Airlines. Leverone was 
formerly board chairman of Midway 
Airlines, Chicago air-taxi service, and 
is a past president of the National 
Aeronautics Association. Slocum is vice 
president of the Central Bank and Trust 
Company of Denver. 

Robert O. Kinsey, former CAB of- 
ficial, has become assistant to Pacific 
Northern Airlines’ 
president Arthur G. 
Woodley. Kinsey 
had served as di- 
rector of CAB's 
Alaska office from 
1949 until Septem- 
ber, 1951, when he 
resigned to enter 
private business in 
Anchorage. 


Dror Galezer 
has been named by 
El Al Israel Airlines to succeed Dr. 
Shlomo Peled as administrative director 
of the company’s North American di- 
vision. Dr. Peled is returning to Israel. 

Frank F. Rox, Atlanta attorney, has 
joined the legal staff of Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines in Memphis. He be- 
comes assistant general counsel for the 
company, filling the vacancy created by 
the transfer of L. E. Black from that 
post to the position of assistant to the 
vice president-operations. 

Edward P. Critchley, veteran airline 
executive and one of the few original 
employes of Pan American World Air- 
ways, has transferred to a new post in 
PAA’s regional offices in London after 
nearly 25 years with the company’s 
Latin American division. For the past 
seven years, Critchley had been as- 
sistant to the division manager. 


Kinsey 


OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 


William Cowden advanced by Pan 
American World Airways from assistant 
to operations manager at San Francisco 
International Airport. Cowden succeeded 
Q. A. Campbell, transferred to Guam as 
station manager there. 
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Captains L. F. Heacock and G. G. 
fones have been named flight managers 
xy United Air Lines at Los Angeles and 
Seattle, respectively. 


F. M. McGregor, formerly Trans- 
Sanada Air Lines’ Atlantic regional 
yperations manager, has become director 
of development for Canadian Pacific 
Airlines. 


Three newly-created posts of re- 
sional superintendent of operations 
have been filled by Northwest Airlines 
as follows: Raymond C. Anderson, East- 
ern region, formerly manager of station 





Anderson Petersen 


operations; Arthur T. Petersen, Western 
region, formerly western regional super- 
intendent of stations; and Paul Bens- 
coter, Orient region, formerly Orient su- 
perintendent of stations. D. C. Evans 
promoted from Eastern regional super- 
intendent of stations to stations divi- 
sion manager, succeeding Anderson. 


TRAFFIC & SALES 


Earle T. Carkin, district cargo repre- 
sentative for United Air Lines at New 
York since 1945, promoted to system 
superintendent of mail and express, suc- 
ceeding Russ LeBrock, retired. Carkin 
will make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s operating base, Denver. 





kn 
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Looney 


Carkin 


Harold E. Harwood, former cargo 
rep. for United Air Lines at Detroit, is 
now manager of the company’s Loop 
ticket office in Chicago. He succeeded 
William Looney, recently appointed Chi- 
cago assistant district personnel man- 
ager. 


Keith Johnson, d.ts.m. for Pan 
American World Airways at Whitehorse, 
Y. T., Canada, has resigned to join a 
Seattle travel agency. He is succeeded 
by Donald Davis, formerly connected 
with the British-Yukon Navigation Co. 


Dennis R. Kelley has been trans- 
ferred by Northwest Airlines as district 
sales manager at Okinawa to Anchorage, 
Alaska. Replacing Kelley at Okinawa is 
James J. McNeill, former Tokyo senior 
sales representative. 
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PO Wants Surplus Profits Reserve 


The Post Office Department is 
pushing CAB to require airlines to set 
up an “earnings equalization reserve” 
which will assure that earnings in ex- 
cess of eight per cent (domestically) on 
recognized investment will be held for 
application against future mail pay 
needs. It is being considered as a lead- 
ing issue in the current Braniff Airways 
Domestic Mail Rate Case on which 
public hearings will begin on July 28. 

Currently, domestic airlines are 
usually assured of at least an 8% re- 
turn on investment through CAB mail 
pay awards. If a carrier is on a final 
rate and its return exceeds 8°/, such 
excess is the carrier’s gain. But the P.O. 
would put the excess into a reserve to 
be tapped only when the return on in- 
vestment drops below 8°/ 

The Post Office entered the Braniff 
case when CAB proposed a non-subsidy 
53c per ton-mile mail rate for the car- 
rier’s domestic operations. P.O. felt that 
Braniff’s earnings over 8°, in the 


domestic field should be used to off- 
set losses in its international operations. 
A similar stand was taken by the P.O. 
in the Chicago and Southern Mail Rate 
Case, which is now in the U. S. Court 
of Appeals. 

But according to CAB Examiner 
Barron Fredricks, the P.O. proposal is 
not limited to offsetting domestic earn- 
ings against international losses. He said 
the “reserve” would be held for future 
application against a carrier’s mail pay 
needs “either system-wide or interna- 
tional or domestic.” 

CAB is faced with deciding whether 
it is legally empowered to request estab- 
lishment of such a reserve and, if so, 
“should it, in the exercise of sound 
administrative discretion, impose such 
a requirement.” CAB’s Bureau Counsel 
and Braniff question the legality of the 
proposal. But the P.O. says it will pre- 
sent at public hearings an “expert wit- 
ness” to deal with the feasibility of 
setting up the reserve machinery. 


S & W Exempt for Overseas Cargo 


Denied a trans-Atlantic all-cargo 
certificate last month, Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines has been granted broad 
exemption authority by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to perform all-cargo serv- 
ices to and from the same European 
countries for which it sought certificate 
authorization. Award was at the di- 
rection of President Truman who had 
previously approved CAB’s refusal to 
grant a certificate. 

New exemption is for three years 
and permits S&W to operate 12 flights 
monthly between the United States and 
each of the designated areas for Govern- 
ment agencies. On these flights, up to 
40° of available space may be used for 
carriage of commercial cargo. Points 
to which S&W may operate on this 
basis are those in the Western Hemi- 


sphere, Europe, North Africa, Middle 
East, Far East (including India and 
Pakistan), and U. S. territories and 
possessions. 

Authorization also provides that un- 
limited military contract flights operated 
under a previous exemption and those 
under the new exemption may be util- 
ized for commercial cargo on the back- 
haul portion. Also coupled with this is 
S&W’s authority to operate “irregular” 
transportation under its large-irregular- 
carrier classification. 

Broad operating authority was 
awarded at a time when S&W was ask- 
ing CAB to reconsider its denial of the 
certificate application because (1) the 
U. S. was losing its position in the trans- 
Atlantic all-cargo field and (2) national 
defense required the proposed service. 





CAB DECISIONS 





® Alaska Coastal Airlines’ agree- 
ment to lease, with option to buy in five 
years, substantially all of the assets of 
Alaska Island Airlines, approved by 
CAB and President Truman. 

® Lake Central Airlines’ temporary 
mail pay increased by approximately 
$230,800 annually beginning with 
January 1, 1952, raising estimated total 
annual pay to $813,808. 

® Robin Airlines’ non-scheduled air 
carrier operating certificate continued 
under suspension by CAB following ex- 





piration of a temporary “emergency” 
suspension ordered by Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator C. F. Horne. Suspension 
remains in effect until final CAB de- 
cision in proceeding aimed at possible 
revocation of Robin’s operating certifi- 
cate. 

© Western Air Lines granted ex- 
emption permitting it to make refunds 
to Los Angeles-San Francisco coach pas- 
sengers in compliance with an order of 
the California Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 
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U. S. DOMESTIC REVENUES & EXPENSES, QUARTER ENDING MAR. 31, 1952 
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American S$ 37,898,444 32,066,513 | $1,906,112 B 17,941,478 f 17,766,200 | $ 2,190,766 
Braniff 4,401,492 3,896, 548 212,800 2,062,267 2,139,958 199,267 
Capital 7,786,037 6,666,035 274,856 4,191,901 4,792,109 | =1,197,973 
Caribair 293, 238, 788 31,715 11132 157,364 25,109 
cas 3,113,554 2,615,597 319,466 1,436,449 1,575,139 101/966 
520, 598 755,430 183,321 
1,197,341 1,048,374 96,411 
3,141; 3,012,076 | 1,371,190 
13,449,335 | 10,835,406 3,722,575 
" 11,922 373,21! 594283 ’ 
Inland* 730,109 6745132 28,994 7,683 11,8% 54960 193 72h, 022 318,920 405,112 6,087 
McAt# 2,237,309 1,740,677 1788 22,397 35,81. | 14,011 | 29,309 2,334,665 1,075,590 | 1,259°075 “977356 
National 8,314,943 7,531,031 203,891 68,448 292,456 161,552 22,164 6,206,551 2,852,031 3,354,520 | 2,108,392 
Northeast 1,201,355 »107 032 22,373 20,348 4, 1,303 1,656,630 720, 936, 455,275 
Northvest 7,026,533 5,777,959 695,713 159,071 200,087 40,735 4,093 8,579,464 4,352,890 4y226,57% | =1 552,931 
Trans Pacific 379,050 , 70,006 3,022 7y42h 2,042 | 27,244 400,054 146,423 253,632 21,004 
TWA 7 me nf 19,235,166] 1,332,909 606,010 780,539 175,832 15,962 22,465,357 11,643,894 | 10,821,463 -13,100 
United 972,961 23,585,491 | 2,373, 804,364 | 1,235,802 | 198,292 | 274,282 26,271,640 11,653,126 | 14,618,514 | 2,701,321 
Western* eter) 2, ’ 156,828 43,852 48,630 17,903 eeee 2,804,658 1,333,341 1,471,317 332,991 
TOTALS 167,855,419 143,865,858 | 10,015,187 | 3,597,641 | 5,792,433 |1,731,596 901,089 158,545,130 78,522,021 | 80,023,109 9,310,289 
* Operations of Western andjits subsidiafy, Inland, ghould be copsidered as consolidatef, although reports are filed peparately as} shown here, 
** Figures do nbt include opprations of lpcal service|segment (ropte 106) awprded MCA by|CAB in the Farks| Air Lines Inpestigation Chse. Figures 
covering opefations of ropte 106 are cfrries separgtely on local service Birlines sumpary sheets. 
S. DOMESTIC AIRLINE TRAFFIC FOR MARCH, 1952 
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Ameri 106, 231,000 06 26,690,917 | 40,659,156 | 65.65 | 6,881,114 7175900 95.08 
Breniff net Ww 75776057000 forts 2,557,882 | 4,879,402 | 52.42 | 1,014,642 | 1,063,185 | 95.03 
Capital 141,125] 42,704,000 84,094,000 | 50.78 4,761,056 | 10,728,005 | 44.38 | 2,041,769 | 2,221,424 | 93.28 
Caribair 11,232 87, 1,734,000 | 50,23 TB, 72k 167, 4he13 64,725 64,483 | 99.77 
C&s 41,707] 16,075,000 25,841,000 | 62,22 1,782,252 | 3,156,470 | 56.46 769,975 799,79 | 96.04 
Colonial 17,536 000 9,691,000 | 45.83 479,184 1,006,109 | 47.63 302,355 317,278 | 94.55 
Continental 27 ee2 1373t0/000 21,968,000 | 51.25 1,204,665 | 2,474,727 148.68 | 659,463 639,685 | 96.15 
Delte 84,917] 42,748,000 65,355,000 | 65.41 4,752,923 | 8,012,662 | 59,32 | 1,651,868 | 1,655,759 | 98.86 
Eastern 320,490 | ‘169,674,000 282,728,000 |[.60,01 19,031,783 | 37,608,398 | 50.61 | 5,706,553 5,700,397 | 97.33 
Hawaiian 23,551 3,041,000 5,242,000 | 58,01 64,385 329,1 645,881 | 50.96 250,918 216,536 | 99.75 
Inland* 771,000 5,836,000 | 64.62 12,371 399,18 634,128 | 62.95 244,373 260,090 | 93.86 
MCA s3'n6 1? 704000 19,201,000 | 53.14 47,757| 1,079,085 | 1,977,146| 54.58 | 691,546 724,852 | 93.32 
Wational 68,116] 48,531,000 73,778,000 | 65,78 405,772| 5,543,359 | 9,262,635 | 59.85 | 1,584,154 | 1,588,031 | 97,02 
Northeast 24,289 4,678, 9,733,000 | 48.06 19,809 481, 973,339 | 49.42 324,064 383,355 | 83.41 
Northwest 56,883] 37,932,000 61,986,000 | 61,19 302,245] 4,352,768 | 8,219,716 | 52.96 | 1,132,355 | 1,225,972 | 91.20 
Trans fe 1,226,000 3,307,000 | 37.07 3,156 102,145 288,254 | 35.44 108,121 113,755 | 99.74 
— 170196 127,303,000 | 179,372,000 | 70.97 1,530,518] 15,166,224 | 23,440,837 | 64.70 | 4,272,632 | 4,591,947 | 92.36 
United 247,114] 159,771,000 | 237,353,000 | 67.31 2,353,478] 20,116,107 | 35,753,396 | 56.26 | 5,478,622 | 5,720,497 | 94.24 
Western* 54,184 19,960,000 30,614,000 | 65.20 75,174 2,117,213 3,226,081 | 65.63 798,655 804,576 | 98.84 
TOTALS 1,783,932] 938,677,000 |1,461,869,000 | 64.21] 5,685,568 |3,041,105 10,082,727] 111,020,630 | 193,113,406 | 57.49 |33,987,904 | 35,157,491 | 95.01 
* Operations of western and its subsidiary, Ipland, should be considdred as consolidated, alfhough report are filed separately as shown hére. 
#* FigureB do not include operations of] local Bervice segment (route 306) awarddd MCA by CAB fn the Parks fir Lines Investigation Case. Figures 
covering operations af route 106 are carriep separately pn local sqrvice airlines summary gheets. 
r wee IncludBs air parcel post. 
NOTE: | Above figures [include both scheduled and non-schesiuled opergtions,. 
U. S. DOMESTIC AIRLINE TRAFFIC FOR APRIL, 1952 
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American 417,490 | 231,333,000 | 317,503,000 | 72.86] 1,391,031 740,226 | 3,653,147) 9139,218 | 9¢,06 
Braniff 59,997 2 ’ 33,715,000 62,50 120,703 6,439 "168° 9859) »051,561 88,76 
Capital 162,316 49,343,000] 84,424,000 58.45 149,730 192,724 296, 963 ,030,977 | 97.57 
Caribair 8,710 709,000 1,454,000 | 48, 899 eeee 2,456 53,538 | 99.63 
cas 43,907 16,850,000 26,208, 64.29 72,822 65,266 106, 503 795,390 | 99,18 
Calonial }p L09 5,158,000} 10,157,000 | 50,78 11,541 6,946 12,282 312,914 | 98,18 
Continental 28,468 11,113,000] 20,874,000 | 53.24 45,861 18,347 63,252 623,499 | 99.53 
ta 85,068 | 40,244,000] 60,450,000 | 66.57] 157,050 92,566} 355,316) 1,530,529 | 99.52 
tern 336,022 | 171,301,000} 275,340,000 | 58,17 9599 | 316,665] 560,738) “ 98.77 
waiian 29,808 3,816, 6,068,000 | 62,89 2,3% 8,798 79,436) 210,136 | 99,62 
id 35,912 11,249,000] 20,447,000 | 55,01 36,475 21,489 46,458 2,077,227 726,407 707,768 | 98.34 
tional 2794 | —h4ey655,000} 69,558,000 128,744 57,233} 469, 5,204,619 8,739,116 | 59.56 | 1,507,973 »458,613 | 98.17 
Northeast 30,944 5,993,000] 10,532,000 | 56.90 13,034 16,166 20,297) 605,591 1,053,204 | 57.51 353,588 376,104 | 92,15 
Northwest 69,218] 45,595,000 877, 68.18] 235,307 | 160,378] 331,183] 5,108,254 | 8,911;785 | 57.32 1,255,123 | 1,249,799 | 98.86 
Trans Pac, 2795 9814, 3,847,000 | 47.15 2, 456 35767 2671 339,483 | 42.62 137,386 110,426 | 99.87 
TWA 194,128] 142,708,000 205,000 | 75,83 920,660 502,442} 1,407,088} 16 487,236 24,338,927 | 67.74 | 4,417,542 4,535,087 | 96,75 
United 280,185 | 179,354,000] 252,990,000 | 70.89] 1,744,313 761, 668 | 2,251,069 2,96, 982 | 38,032,290 | 57.63 | 5,806,246 | 5,799,630 | 98,82 
Western** 67,210 24,915,000} 36,547,000 | 68,17 110,267 46,249 90,857) 2,626, 3,894,332 | 67.45 | 1,031,851 1,037,047 | 98,89 
TOTALS 1,948,081 | 1,007,222,000 [1,485,196,000 | 67.82] 5,654,420 | 3,077,058/ 9,919,267) 117,143,501 197,353,696 | 59.36 |34,527,007 | 34,556,919 | 98,17 
* Figures do not include operations off local jservice segment (route 106) awarddd MCA by CAB jn the Parks fir Linds Investigation Case, Figures 
covering operations df route 106 arq carried separately jon local s¢rvice airlines sumuary sheets, 
** Westerm's figures indlude Inland's qperatiqns for period April 1-9] effectivd date of complete absorptipn of Inland by Western. 
swe Includes air parcel Host. 
NOTE: | Figures iadep both sched and ron-scheduled joperations 
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S. INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE TRAFFIC FOR MARCH, 1952 
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10,275 8,112,000 14,225 4,864 158,041) 63.34 | 241,911 247,515 | 96.58 
2,897 | 6,541,000 - 6,133 60,146 828,9 38.16 | 354,029 | 361,906 | 97.82 
2,958,000 736 91,681, hhe% | 141,234 | 143,902 | 98,15 
1,742,000 413 7,485 56.42 55,975 49,098 |200,00 


‘ae 58,892] 42.9% | 265,946 264,565 
sp 17,461 198,406 438,413 | 45.26 61,940 64,976 

54.87 35,579 605,400 63.66 | 517,187 527,108 

12,639,000 24,846 400) 1 566 66.00 | 507,428 501,825 


65,625,000 262,586 | 57,961 2, 309,250) 64.19 [2,527,487 | 2,066,256 
40,239,000 120,482 1,293,577] 6,382 69.51 |1,290,935 | 1,257,060 
26,903,000 361,985 | 66,010 617,481) 60.79 | 870,168 851,464 
3,794,000 35.04 38,293 Jeoowce 390, 664, 52.70 | 242,423 251,196 


29,819,000 , 67.77 | 371,246 | 140,502 + | 604,028) x 69.78 1,080,943 | 1,080,292 
9,212,000 | 13,984,000 |65.88 56,08 |. eee . 56,831] 1,093,875] 1,960,537| 55.79 | 265,332 265,332 


228,513,000 | 371,255,000 [61.55 | 1,837,924 | 457,526 6,271,327 53,707,140 | 62,05 [8,422,938 | 7,932,495 
bs air parcel post. 
Figures includp both scheduled and schedulefi operations. 
Data in above Babulations were compiled by American Aviation Publidations frpm reports filed by the airlines with the 7 Aeronaut 
Board. Figurep for American| Airlines include that carrief's servige to Mexifo but not tq Canada; for) Braniff to South America; C & 
South America;| Colonial to Hermuda;| Eastern to Puerto Rich; hationgl to Havaha; Northwest/ to Orient and Honojulu and Uniged to Honoll 
Dperations of ).S. carriers [into Capada are inchuded in dbmestic r@ports to PAB, in accorpiance with CAB filing procedures. 



























































U. S. INTERNATIONAL REVENUES & EXPENSES, QUARTER ENDING MAR. 31, 1952 
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17,309,283 | 12,329,572 | 1,806,750 - | 2,129,431 | 347,710 149,780 7,947,382 0%, “734,951 
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10,294,895 | 6,043,437] 2,214,195 , 854,372 | 153,932 141,760 | 10,577,962 | 4,965,441 | 5,612,542 -283,087 
1,823,679 | 1,596,488 137,493 55,503 | 10,285 mrt ee 2,357,445 | 1,37, 722 982,723 -533, 766 















































67,408,679 | 43,213,046 | 12,927,250 | 2,507, 6,347,732 |1,102,250 | 723,880 | 70,433,205 | 34,204,946 | 36,228,259 | -3,024,526 
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Production Spotlight 








The pilot goes along jus: for the ride in this new jet, the Lock- 
heed F-94C Starfire all-weather interceptor. After take-off, radar and other 
electronic “brains” enable the “C” to spot its enemy, lock onto the target, 
track, close, aim, and fire its rockets—all automatically. The Starfire, near- 
est thing to a guided missile, carries no guns, fires only 2.75 inch rockets 
(24 of them) frem a housing ring in the nose. 





Senate Group Asks Stretchout Reversal 


N AN OMINOUSLY worded report 

which warned that the stretchout of 
the aircraft program is “an invitation 
to disaster,” the Senate Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee has called for 
elimination of the delay in the air power 
buildup. Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
group conceded that at this late date, 
the goal of 143 Air Force wings by the 
middle of 1954 cannot be attained even 
if the stretchout is reversed. But the 
Texas Democrat and his colleagues 
called for stepped up rates to attain 
the 143-wing-goal “as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 


The Subcommittee cited warnings 
by the nation’s top defense leaders that 
1954 marks the year of greatest peril to 
the U. S. “We are convinced, said the 
report, “that the threat which faces our 
security is so grave that an overriding 
priority should be placed upon building 
our defenses. . . . The alternative is the 
possible extinction of our way of life.” 

Despite the warnings, however, 
President Truman and others responsible 
for the decision to stretch out the target 
date of the 143-wing-goal to 1955 or 
later have paid little attention to the 
advice. 


Wichita Plants Face Water Shortage 


Major aircraft plants in the Wichita, 
Kan., area, including Boeing, Beech, 
Cessna, Swallow, Coleman Co., and 
others, are faced with a water shortage 
which is threatening to slow down pro- 
duction. The 48-inch water main, which 
supplies Wichita’s water from Halstead, 


68 


Kans., 30 miles away, is rapidly proving 
inadequate for the city’s expanding de- 
fense industry. 

The main had three breaks in a 
four-day period recently, forcing the lay- 
off of nearly 50,000 Wichita aircraft 
workers. Nearly half, about 24,000 Boe- 


ing B-47 production employes, were fur- 
loughed from their jobs for four shifts. 

Inadequacy of the water supply, 
which has been getting progressively 
worse since 1948, has prompted Boeing’s 
general manager at Wichita, J. E. 
Schaefer, to ask the Air Force to send a 
team to the city to survey the water 
needs. Kansas lawmakers in Washington 
have also been asked to help remedy the 
problem, possibly through a Federal aid 
program. 


Convair Modifications 
Moved to Fort Worth 


Consolidated Vultee is planning to 
end its B-36 modernization program 
at San Diego by mid-December. Modern- 
ization work will start being shifted to 
the Fort Worth division in July, con- 
tinuing until all equipment has been 
received from the coast. 

As the Air Force delivers the final 
operational bomber to San Diego for 
modernization in July, Fort Worth will 
be turning out the first such plane sched- 
uled for modifications there. The trans- 
fer of all B-36 activities from San Diego 
will mean that Fort Worth will handle 
all production and modernization of the 
intercontinental bomber. 

The 4,000 employes working on the 
B-36 modernization project at San Diego 
are gradually to be transferred to pro- 
duction of the Convair R3Y cargo-trans- 
port seaplane as the phase-out continues. 
Transfers are to be made at a maximum 
rate of 120-150 employes weekly. San 
Diego had been making B-36B’s into 
model D’s since April, 1950, primarily 
by adding four GE J-47 jet engines. 
When this contract was completed in 
mid-1951, Convair was told to handle 
the installation of new comfort features, 
routine engine checks, and installation 
of new equipment. 


Engines for Hughes Boat 


Hughes Aircraft Co. has obtained 
a new set of Pratt & Whitney R-4360 
engines for the eight-engine HK-1 fly- 
ing boat and hopes to launch the plane 
after installing them. The change from 
the present-4A’s in the flying boat to 
the Navy-provided-4’s is expected to 
take several months and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. has now given 
Hughes until December 1 to get the 
boat flying. 
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French Customs. a _ Frenchman 
would more likely drown himself in the 
Seine than change a custom or a habit. 
The first thing you learn in taking a 
motor trip through France is that you 
might as well conform to the French 
custom of doing things. For some strange 
reason the French seem to want to do 
things their own way, a very peculiar 
idea in view of the fact that it’s their 
country. 

Everybody in France seems to do 
everything at the same time. For in- 
stance, they have four rush hours per 
day, one when they all pile into work 
in town in the morning, another at 12 
noon when they all go to lunch, another 
at 2 p.m. when they pour back to work, 
and a fourth when everything closes for 
the night. 

We have our rush hours, too, but our 
stores don’t close at noon, the home- 
ward-bound rush is spread out over a 
longer period of time, and many more 
shops and businesses stay open in the 
evening. When the French close up a 
town, they really close up. The metal 
shutters clang down and the lock snaps 
on and that’s it. Very few stores have 
lighted shopwindows at night. Most 
French people eat at home. Even in 
Paris most office workers go home for 
lunch if they can. Consequently a 
French town is pretty deserted for two 
hours at noon, and virtually closed up 
tignt by nightfall except for a few cafes 
and restaurants. 


* + ¢ 


Breakfast. aii of this affects the 
tourist who’s driving on his own through 
the countryside. We're used to being 
able to get all kinds of things to eat at 
any hour of the day or night. At noon 
we can stop at a quick-lunch counter 
if we’re in a hurry and be on the road 
again in 15 minutes or a half hour. If 
you want a steak at 4 a.m. or 3 p.m. you 
can get it. 

But not in France. If you miss the 
main meal time, you’re out of luck, ex- 
cept in Paris where there are 24-hour 
restaurants. 

Now take breakfast. We’re used to a 
variety of things. Personally, I eat a 
light breakfast, but once in a while I 
want eggs, bacon, waffles, flapjacks, 
cereal and the like, and I always have 
fruit or juice. 

In France the breakfast is simple. 
It’s standard over much of Europe. It’s 
known as a Continental breakfast and 
everybody has it day in and day out 
through a lifetime. In hotels it is served 
in your room at any reasonable morn- 
ing hour. You can have breakfast down- 
Stairs if you wish, but the dining rooms 
are all closed so you have to eat it in 
the lobby or the bar or in a small break- 
fast room. 
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Half Milk. It consists of coffee and 
hot milk. (My own preference is 50% 
coffee and 50% hot milk and the result 
isn’t at all bad), a roll and a croissant, 
or two croissants, some jam or mar- 
malade, and butter. No fruit or juice. 
There is nothing quite so good as a 
fresh, crisp croissant, which is a cres- 
cent-shaped bakery item that only the 
French seem to know how to make. 

In all main hotels and especially in 
Paris the French are used to serving 
eggs to Americans, but you pay plenty 
for this extra service and if you get 
boiled eggs you'll find out early in life 
that the French don’t understand the 
meaning of “well done.” A_ three- 
minute egg has done nothing more than 
take a 30-second splash in some hot 
water. Fruit juice comes high and the 
quantity small. 


Noon Rush. Best advice is—enjoy 
that Continental breakfast. It’s always 
the same. No arguments, no fuss. It’s 


pleasant to be awakened by a maid or 
waiter barging into the room with a tray 
of coffee and rolls. And you can count 
on French hotel help barging into the 
room at any and all times. France is 
delightfully informal. 

Now about lunch. For some cockeyed 
reason I always seemed to hit a town 
at 12 noon and run smack into the 
chaotic rush hour of bicycles, motor- 
cycles, horses and wagons, automobiles 
and trucks. This wouldn’t be so bad 
except that the birds who built the 
towns centuries ago were so set in their 
ways that they couldn’t foresee the auto- 
mobile in this century. Some streets are 
just barely wide enough for one car 
and when you get two-way traffic plus 
ten thousand bicycles per block, it’s 
what is known as slightly tight. I was 
always trying to get into town when 
everybody else was going like the devil 
out of the center of town to their homes. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Two-Houwr Lunches. Lunch is a 
delightful French custom. No rush, no 
crowding, no sitting on stools at a 
counter, no cafeterias. You sit down at a 
table and have a full meal and take 
anywhere from one hour to two hours 
to do the job right. Frankly, I didn’t 
have much trouble falling in with this 
odd custom. As a tourist I just took two 
hours off for lunch regular as clock- 
work. 

As a matter of fact, the first week 
out on the road I had a hard time get- 
ting anywhere at all. I averaged 60 
miles before lunch every day. I have 
no idea where the time went, but at 12 


2,500-MILE motor trip through France, May, 1952. Circles indicate over- 
night stops. 











SINCE 1940 Schuttig and Company 


has been designing and manufacturing elec- 
tronic devices to meet exacting requirements 
of government agencies, manufacturers and 
airlines. As specialists in communications, re- 
mote control and navigational equipment, 
both ground and airborne, Schuttig has 
earned its reputation for electronic precision. 


mY chuttig and Company 


Incorporated 
Washington 17, D. @. 








Electronic Manufacturing Engineers 





THE DISTRIBUTOR? PART 10 


H... many hours, or days, of your business life have you spent tracking down 
misinterpreted, overdue, or completely lost orders? The answer probably is 
“too many!" You can free yourself and your staff from the tedious time-con- 
suming task of follow-ups by dealing with SAC Sales. We will do the follow- 
ing-up for you, making certain that your supply requirements are met fully, 

"efficiently, and on schedule. The sheer convenience of this system is obvious. 
The financial savings inherent in it may not be so obvious, but they, too, soon 
make themselves known to your accountants. Shift the load to us and profit 
accordingly. 


SALES OEPARIMENT 


HWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY 


LOVE FAELD @ DALLAS 








noon I had gone only 60 miles and was 
looking for the best restaurant in town 
for a two-hour rest. The truth is, I 
started out on a motor tour and it 
turned into a gastronomical tour, and all 
I did was to plan the trip from one 
good restaurant to another. I looked at 
scenery and old churches and castles 
and whatnot and got in some driving 
from 9 to 12, then I took two hours for 
lunch, then saw some more scenery from 
2 to 5, then decided where my wife and 
I would spend the night, and drove like 
mad for two hours reaching the place. 
The bulk of driving was done the two 
or three hours before dark every day. 


* + + 


Bikes & Pastry. Dinner comes 
late. That’s one blessing about French 
hotels. I don’t mean real late, but you 
can usually go into the dining room as 
late as 9 p.m. and get full service. By 
the time you’ve eaten your fill, with 
good wine to top it off, it’s time for bed. 
Dinner occupies the evening. No TV, no 
radio, no movies. 

There are two traps to beware of 
in touring France. One is the bicycle. 
Out in the Mid-West we killed off all 
the crazy farmers who wouldn’t look 
to right or left when they barged out 
onto those new concrete roads some 
years ago. In France the bicyclists are 
being killed off the same way but there 
are still quite a few who whirl out of 
nowhere onto a busy road. I never knew 
there were so many bicycles in France 
until this trip. There are jillions of 
them. Saturdays, Sundays, and rush 
hours are especially bad. 

The second trap is the patisserie, 
the shops which sell endless trays of 
delicious pastries, where you pick out 
your own pastry and eat it with hot 
chocolate or coffee or tea. This is one 
absolutely guaranteed way to increase 
weight. There are thousands of these 
patisseries waiting to lure and trap you. 
They comprise the greatest single evil of 
France. But by the bells of Notre Dame, 
there is nothing so delicious in this 
world as fresh French pastry about 4 or 
5 in the afternoon. Sure, I’m on a diet 
now, but it was worth it. 


U. S. Visit Suggests 
Revived Irish Interest 


Recent visit of two Irish airline 
officials to the U.S. indicates revival 
of Irish interest in operation of a trans- 
Atlantic air route. 

The officials, E. T. McCarron, 
chairman of Aer Rianta Teoranta, and 
J. F. Dempsey, general manager of Irish 
Air Lines, were to inquire about avail- 
ability of planes, cost, delivery times, 
and possibility of chartering equipment 
from an American carrier. They came 
to the U.S. at the request of Sean Le- 
mass, Minister of Transport and Com- 
munications, whose ambition has been 
inauguration of Irish service to the U.S. 
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The World FASTEST 
Long-Range Transports 





Selected by These Leading Airlines 
to Open a New Era in Fast Long-Range Air Travel 


Air France Delta Air Lines National Airlines 
Air India Eastern Air Lines Pakistan International 
American Airlines EL Al disoev Qantas (acsirotic) 
Avianca (colombic) Iberia (spain) Seaboard & Western 
Braathens —S.A.F.E. KLM (royoi burch airlines) Trans-Canada 

United Air Lines 


These advanced superspeed airliners fly 4,000 miles 
and more non-stop . . . with 80 to 90 passengers, plus 
baggage . . . at fares within the reach of millions for 
business or pleasure. 


cour Wright Curbo Compound wanes 


develop 13,000 horsepower for superior take off, 

climb, cruise, and landing operations — yet use only 

* ENGINEERS * .38 pounds of fuel per horsepower-hour to make 
- pace air la possible high speed over long range with economy. 


Send us your name and field . , or 
of engineering. Resume helpful. Wright Aeronautical Division 


arn eee Ent Propeller Division 
apnaiicnbaaitasiaag: Electronics Division ™ 
Columbia Protektosite Company 


Marquette Metal Products Company CORPORATION 
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GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND 
IN CANADA=SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


>< Sperry research engineers are 
seeking solutions for tomorrow’s flight 
control problems while they develop 
new ways to better the performance of 
control equipment currently flying. 


>e This analog computer is duplicat- 
ing flight conditions of a new high- 
performance jet bomber being “flown” 
automatically by the Gyropilot* flight 
control. Here, for instance, a Sperry 
engineer checks the performance of the 
airplane and automatic pilot during 
the bombing run. 


» 


* NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


>< In test after test — in laboratory 
and its great Flight Research Center, 
MacArthur Field, Long Island—Sperry 
flight controls are continuing to prove 
their capacity to maintain stable all- 
weather flight in jet, propeller-driven, 
rotary-wing, lighter-than-air and 
pilotless aircraft. 


>e For 40 years Sperry has been 
working continually on fiight control 
problems. With this wealth of experi- 
ence to build on, tomorrow’s problems 
are being met by today’s research and 
engineering. 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 



















Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
line; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two lines if Box Number is 
included in Meu of advertiser's name and 
address. 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 


less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, $8.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00; more than 120 inches, $6.50. 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising. 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication 


date. Address all correspondence to Classi- 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAS 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermon? 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








Local service airline has opening for ground 
school instructor. Desire previous airline 
experience or general aviation and link 
trainer experience. Please give as much in- 
formation as possible in first correspond- 
ence. Box 773, AMERICAN AVIATION Maga- 
zine, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





AIRPORT ADMINISTRATOR 
Administrator wanted for modern municipal 
airport—city 100,000—college background—5 
years of responsible managerial, administra- 
tive or exeeutive experience—class IV air- 
port—5,000 feet paved runways—salary $6500 
to $7500. Send application with qualifica- 
tions and experience to Civil Service Com- 
mission, City Hall, Schenectady, New York. 





ELECTRONICS ENGINEER and radio main- 
tenance and communications supervisor 
wanted by certificated local airline. Write Box 
774, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D .C. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 
CURTISS PROPELLER 
INVENTORY 
THE FURLONG COMPANY 


P. O. Box 884 Coral Gables, Florida 
Phone 88-4664 








FOR SALE 
10 Aeronca Champions 
All Licensed—Hangared $495 to $595 
1 3-place Lounge for D18S Beech $375 
AERO-WAYS, INC. 
Cleveland Airport 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 

















EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL NEEDED 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LOCATIONS 
General Manager for Aircraft Com- 
ponents Manufacturing Plant. 


General Manager for Aircraft Engine 
Overhaul Plant. 


Manager for Airframe and Engine 
Overhaul Plant. 
Send complete details of background, 


qualifications, previous positions 
held, and salary required. 


Box 771, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W 
Washington 5, D. C. 


WANTED — — HAM. STD PROPS 
12040-2111 Propelier Hubs 
12040-.211-6101A12 Complete Propeller Assys 
Also 
ANS773-1A Engine Gauge Units 
New or Overhauled & Certified 
Material OK 
Phone Wire or Write tmmediately!!! 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CO. 
9050 Washington Blvd. Culver City, Cal. 
TExas 0-4811 




















N ee, 


-RADIN: 


MFG.CO. MINEOLA.NY. 


AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS 
Distributors for 
RCA Weston Lear Gould 
Radio — Instruments — Radio — Batteries 


@ AERONAUT PRODUCTS: 
Reels, Drag Socks, Fair 

sion ~ tors, 
Microphones, Headphones, 
Parts, Aeronautical Radic 
Accessories. 





EMMET-INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Bucking Bars and 
Rivet Sets 


14551 Lesure Detroit, Mich. Ve. 86990 























Wilcox Electric Company, Inc. 











PRESENTLY IN SCHEDULED SERVICE 


FOR SALE 
August Ist 


2 LOCKHEED 
LODESTARS 
MODEL 18-56 


Serial Nos: 2319 and 2543 
Wright G205A (1820-87) 


EXCELLENT CONDITION 
For full details contact: 
British Overseas 

Airways Corporation 


153 East 87th Street 
New York 28, New York 
TRafalgar 6-4400 














new and used 

DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories! 

at below cost! 





DC-3, DC-4 and P. & W. 
R-1830 and P. & W. R-2000 
parts, accessories and com- 
ponents; for a complete list 
of all parts, or for quota- 
tions, write or contact: 


Surplus Sales Representative, 
United Air Lines Maintenance 
Base, Bayshore Highway, 
South San Francisco, California. 
Telephone JUno 8-2424. 


Prompt delivery. Guaran- 
teed to be as represented. 


UNITED AIR LINES 















CLEVELAND 
PNEUMATIC-?i and, leaders 
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This “indoor landing field” insures L 
f in landi 
fop performance in landing gear F 
Cleveland Pneumatic engineers use this “Spin-Up” Drop Test b 
equipment to simulate closely actual aircraft landings. With ‘ b 
wheels rotating at high speed, the gear is dropped to produce re 
the impact and strains encountered when airplanes touch the : 
ground. By such special tests, the engineers can verify their al 
calculations on new gear designs and often further refine them. 
This test is only a part of Cleveland Pneumatic’s complete 
laboratory facilities, which also include the finest in 
metallurgical control. A 





Pan een THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


the Boeing B-47 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Established, 1894 








Around the World 





Olympus Jet Engine Off Secret List 


The Bristo] Aeroplane Company’s Olympus jet 
engine has a maximum thrust rating of 9,750 
pounds with an overall diameter of only 40 inches, 
the company announced as the Olympus was taken 
off the secret list and some of its details revealed 
for the first time. 

Bristol also stated that the engine is being built 
by an American company. 

The American company is Wright Aeronautical 
Division of Curtis-Wright Corp., which is build- 
ing a new version of the Olympus under Air Force 
contract. Designated the J-67, the American ver- 
sion differs considerably from its British predeces- 
sor. 

The Olympus will be flight tested within a few 
months, when two of the engines are fitted in an 
English Electric Canberra light bomber. Outstand- 
ing feature of the Olympus is its “remarkably low 
fuel consumption,” but the specific rate has not 
been revealed. The engine is 10 feet four inches 
and weighs 3,250 pounds. 

Bristol’s statement described the engine as the 
“most powerful” in the world, although there are 
several American engines the greater thrust rat- 
ings of which have not been officially announced. 


French Aim for 41 Air Groups 


A 41-group air force for France came nearer 
realization recently as the French parliament 
adopted a $787 million air force budget. Air force 
personnel will be increased from 91,000 to 117,000 
officers and men; equipment will be mixed; 40% 
French, 60% American. 

Production of the de Havilland Vampire 5 
by SNCASE is being tapered off, with only 67 
scheduled for this year. SNCASE’s main effort will 
be devoted to producing the Nene-powered Vam- 
pire 53, instead. Of these, 80 will be built in 1952, 
168 in 19538. 


Fokker to Build Scandias 


Six SAAB Scandia twin-engine transports 
will be license-built in the Netherlands, three each 
by Fokker and Aviolanda, it has been announced 
by P. C. J. Vos, general manager of Fokker. Not 
revealed was the ultimate destination of the Scan- 
dias, or why they are being produced when the 
engines designed to power them P&W’s R-2180’s, 
are no longer in production. 


TRANSPORT 


An ICAO traffic coordination center in the Eastern 
Mediterranean flight information region has 
been announced as a possibility by ICAO head- 
quarters in Montreal. Present arrangement, 
whereby information may be obtained from 
Beirut, Cairo, or Lydda, is unsatisfactory be- 
cause the center in Lydda, Israel, does not 
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exchange information with the other two cen- 
ters for “non-technical reasons.” 

Australian traffic slump is reflected by reports 
from two airlines there. Trans-Australia Air- 
lines reports 10% to 20% less traffic than at 
the same time last year. Sydney office of Pan 
American notes that traffic fell from 51% 
above last year’s totals, the level it had held 
through January, February, and March, to 
20% below that mark during April. 

LOT, Polish national airline, is replacing its fleet 
of 29 DC-3’s and Li-2’s with 29 Ilyushin I-12 
twin-engine transports. 

Swissair has had to abandon parts of its summer 
schedule, including night coach flights to Co- 
penhagen, Nice, and Rome, because of a short- 
age of flight crews. The line has consequently 
begun to accept non-commissioned pilots from 
the Swiss Army Air Corps; only commissioned 
army pilots were previously accepted. Recruit- 
ing and training of foreign crews continues. 


Linee Aeree Italiane has had its foreign air carrier 
permit amended by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to add Paris as an intermediate on the 
line’s Rome-New York route. 

Aviacion Y Comercio, Spanish independent, reports 
a net profit of $170,000 for 1951, as contrasted 
with $66,000 for the previous year. Dividend 
of 7% was declared. 

Australian National Airways has given the title 
of administrative manager to F. Kowarzik, 
who is, in addition, assistant general manager. 

Silver City Airways, automobile air ferry operator 

between England and the continent, plans to 
order three four-engined Blackburn and Gen- 
eral Aircraft Universal Freighters according to 
Air Commodore G. J. Powell, managing director. 
Deal hinges on whether government purchases 
will bring the price down. If not, Silver City may 
buy the French Brequet “Deux Ponts.” 

Cruzeiro Do Sul has had its operating license for 
the Rio de Janeiro-New York route cancelled 
by the Brazilian Air Ministry. License was 
granted in 1947 but never used. 


MANUFACTURING 


Companies working on guided missiles for the 
British Ministry of Supply include: Bristol, 
de Havilland Propellers, English Electric, 
Fairey, Vickers Armstrong, and members of 
the Hawker Siddeley group. 

Bendix Aviation has established a wholly owned 
subsidiary in Brazil: Bendix de Brasil Ltda. 
New company will handle sales and field en- 
gineering for the area. 

Guillemin, Sergot and Pegard, French machine tool 
company, has sold more than $1 million worth 
of radial drills to the Mutual Security Agency. 
The drills will be used by the Tonawanda, 
N.Y., plant of Chevrolet in production of the 
Wright R-3350 engine. 
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PAA, TWA Get 7-Year 


Trans-Atlantic Renewal 


Temporary trans-Atlantic certificates 
of Pan American and TWA have been 
renewed by CAB for seven years 
through July 4, 1959. CAB also 
awarded TWA a permanent “basic” 
route between New York, Paris, and 
Rome via Newfoundland and Ireland. 
European-American Airlines’ applica- 
tion for Atlantic cargo certificate was 
denied, but President Truman requested 
that rehearing be granted if requested 
by the company. 


Behncke Still ALPA 
Head, Court Rules 


David L. Behncke is still the “law- 
ful president” of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, according to a ruling by 
Federal District Judge Walter J. LaBuy 
in Chicago. The decision is counter to 
a recommendation made in May by the 
court’s Master in Chancery Victor E. 
LaRue. 

Behncke’s $2 million damage suit 
against ALPA was turned down by 
Judge LaBuy, who awarded no dam- 
ages to either side. ALPA is expected to 
take the casé to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals after Judge LaBuy’s decision is 
filed on July 10. 


Slick Sells DC-6A 


Slick Airways has sold its prototype 
DC-4A. Purchaser, although unidenti- 
fied, is reported to be Transocean Air 
Lines, which may use it for non-sched- 
uled Oakland-Honolulu service. Re- 
ported price: $1.2 million. 


Eastern Bolts ATA in 
Dispute Over Ramspeck 


Refusal of Air Transport Associa- 
tion’s board of directors to extend the 
leave of Robert Ramspeck as executive 
vice president has resulted in resignation 
ot Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker as an ATA 
director and withdrawal of EAL from 
the association. 

The president and general manager 
of EAL said the directors had failed 
to “live up to obligations for which they 
had previously committed themselves.” 
Ramspeck, who has been serving as 
Civil Service Commission chairman at 
the request of President Truman, was 
on leave until June 30. After the ATA 
meeting on June 24, he said that when 
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his leave expired he would relinquish 
his ATA position and continue as CSC 
chairman. 

EAL’s withdrawal from ATA is 
not expected to be permanent. Under 
the by-laws, a member must give six 
months’ written notice before resigning. 
Also, a large carrier would find it al- 
most impossible to operate without par- 
ticipating in ATA services such as the 
Clearing House, Air Traffic Conference, 
and others. 

It was learned that Ramspeck had 
wanted to return to ATA only as execu- 
tive vice president, with the early pros- 
pect of becoming president. Some lines 
were willing to have him back in his old 
position, but refused to vote for his 
being president. 

Meanwhile, ATA directors have 
named a committee, headed by T. E. 
Braniff, president of Braniff Airways, to 
look for candidates for the ATA presi- 
dency. 


Three Bids Received 
for Colonial Merger 


Colonial Airlines has received mer- 
ger offers from Eastern, National, and 
Northeast, as a result of its request for 
bids from ten carriers. A decision is 
expected on or before July 26 on the 
bids, which are as follows: 

Eastern—Two shares of its stock 
for three shares of Colonial which, on 
the basis of recent market prices, figures 
to approximately $17 a share for Co- 
lonial stock now selling for about $11. 

National—New 414°, convertible 
debentures, $11 par value, for each 
share of Colonial. These may be con- 
verted into National shares on the basis 
of 244 debentures for each NAL share. 
Par value of the debentures to be in- 
creased to meet any “better offer.” 

Northeast—Renewed a long-stand- 
ing bid based on an exchange of stock 
in a ratio to be determined by relative 
net book value on the date of consum- 
mation. 


Kefauver Comes Out 
For Small Independents 


Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
has come out in favor of granting “a 
place in the sky” to the small independ- 
ent airlines. Referring to them as an 
example of enterprise and initiative, he 
called for an end to “five years of de- 
cision on the part of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board.” 


Five 240’'s for Canada 


Five Convair 240’s and spare parts 
for them will be sold by Continental Air 
Lines to Canadian Pacific Airlines as 
delivery of CAL’s Convair 340’s pro- 
gresses. Transfer of the aircraft, at $480,- 
000 each, should be completed by carly 
1953. 


US-Europe-Middle East 
Cargo Case Reopened 


The US-Europe-Middle East Cargo 
Case, in which Seaboard & Western and 
Transocean were denied certificates early 
last month, has been reopened for “re- 
hearing and reconsideration” by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Approved by 
President Truman, the Board’s action 
means all-cargo certificate applications of 
Seaboard and Transocean will be con- 
sidered in light of more current evidence 
than that available for the previous 
denial decision. 


CAB Turns Down ALPA 


Civil Aeronautics Board has rejected 
a bid of the Air Line Pilots Association 
to impose employe protective provisions 
in the case of Mid-West Airlines whose 
local service airline certificate was not 
renewed by the Board. Board said the 
consequences flowing from termination 
of the service must be faced by the 
shareholders and employes alike. 


MWA’s certificate expired May 15. 
ALPA and numerous civic groups peti 
tioned for reconsideration. But CAB 
concluded there is “no sound reason” 
why employes should, at the expense 
of shareholders or the government, be 
“cushioned” from the adverse effects of 
the certificate’s expiration. 


Aero Groups Coordinate 
Annual Meeting Plans 


A variety of aviation organizations, 
including all 14 members of the Confer- 
ence of National Aviation Organiza- 
tions, have agreed to converge on Kan- 
sas City’s Municipal Auditorium during 
the week of March 22 next year to hold 
their annual or directors’ meetings. The 
agreement comes after several years’ dis- 
cussion of such a concerted move. 

Among those organizations which 
have already announced their intention 
to meet in Kansas City are the Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Executives 
and the Airport Operators Council. 
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AAW FW FAW .... 


Peace... strength... freedom... are symboli- 
cally emphasized by the growing number of 
NATO countries who operate F-84 Thunderjets. 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway and Turkey...in association 
with the USAF and Republic Aviation...are devel- 


oping these strong defenses against aggression. 


REPUBLIC > AVE ay 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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PIONEER AIR LINES’ NEW 
PACEMASTER FLEET 
ALL TEXACO-LUBRICATED » © 


In a multi-million dollar move to give better, faster 
local air service, Pioneer Air Lines is putting into 
operation a whole new fleet of 36-passenger, 270- 
m.p.h, twin engine Martin aircraft. This will cut 
flying time, provide greater passenger comfort, and 
increase cargo capacity. 

“We are trying to provide the best local airline 
service possible,” says General Robert J. Smith, 
President of Pioneer Air Lines, “and our new fleet, 
like our old, will be lubricated exclusively with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. We know from years 
of experience how much it helps in maintaining 
dependable, on-schedule operation and in keeping 
our maintenance costs low.” 

Pioneer’s experience with Texaco parallels that 
of airlines everywhere. In fact— 

For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles in 


% 
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PIONEER AIR LINES provides fast, dependable local air 
service to 21 cities in Texas and New Mexico, over a route 
of 1,934 miles. In 1951, more than 161,000 passengers were 
boarded and, with its new Pacemaster Fleet in operation, 
Pioneer expects this figure to jump to over 200,000 in 1952. 
Engines of all Pioneer planes have always been lubricated 


exclusively with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 


the U.S. have been flown with Texaco Aircraft 

Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Let a Texaco Aviation Representative show you the 
added efficiency and economy you can count on with 
Texaco Aviation Products and Texaco Lubrication 
Engineering Service. Just call the nearest of the 
more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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